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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


WINTER Most people who are interested 
RACING in sport under National Hunt 

rules imagined that if any of it 
were seen at all this winter there would 
be few horses and a lack of jockeys to 
ride them till the war was over. That is 
far from having been the case. Though 
probably no one can have suspected it, 
nearly everywhere fields have been 
more numerous than they were twelve 
months before at corresponding fixtures. 
I am writing just after the Gatwick 
meeting. During the two afternoons there 
122 horses ran; in 1913 the number 
of starters was 112. At Sandown last 
December 114 horses went to the post ; 


in the previous year there were 98. 
At Hurst Park December we found 83 
against 87 in 1913, but the weather was 
so wretched that many owners altered 
their plans. If things had been normal 
we should in all likelihood have had an 
extraordinarily successful season, for 
though the King has only one jumper, 
Twelfth Lancer, that constitutes his 
Majesty an active patron of the sport. 
We are beginning to grow quite familiar 
with the spectacle of Lord Derby’s black 
jacket and white cap being carried over 
fences ; Lord Rosebery has usually had 
at least a few hurdlers in training since, 
if not before, Prudhomme, the Chester 
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Cup winner of 1882, used to come out in 
the winter ; Lord Londonderry has run 
a horse over hurdles, though unfortu- 
nately not a good one. 

Other leading owners of flat racers 
are doing something to help what used 
to be called the “ illegitimate ”’ sport, 
a misnomer surely when members of 
the Jockey Club take part in it, for what 
may be described as a very large pro- 
portion of them do. A glance through 
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‘chasers for more than half a century ; 
to Lords Derby, Londonderry, and Rose- 
bery I have just referred. Lord Howard 
de Walden formerly competed—his well- 
named Centre Board, by Speed—Ballast, 
will be remembered. Mr. Arthur James’ 
lilac has been seen on not infrequent 
occasions; Sir R. W. B. Jardine is now 
an active participator ; Prince Kinsky— 
I am not aware that his membership has 
been cancelled ?—-rode his own mare 
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the list may probably rather surprise 
those who are inclined to consider 
National Hunt racing as of no 
importance. His Majesty has just 
been mentioned. Looking down the 
scanty list of members I find over 
twenty names to be included. Colonel 
E. W. Baird used to own—and ride— 
and carried off the Liverpool Cup of 1888 
with Playfair. Lord Coventry has run 


Zoedone to victory in the National of 
1883. Mr. Larnach has jumpers in 
training under Mr. Fred Withington’s 
able charge. The Duke of Portland has 
won hurdle races, as has the Duke of 
Westminster, the latter ’chases as well. 
Sir Berkeley Sheffield’s name has lately 
appeared in entries; Lord Durham’s 
Millbridge just missed a hurdle race by 
a neck a few days before the time of 
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writing; my estimate of over twenty is 
well justified, for on careful investigation 
it would probably appear that the list is 
not exhausted when we add to it Lord 
Lonsdale, Lord Sefton, Sir Samuel Scott, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and Mr. C. S. 
Newton. I seem to remember horses 
running under N.H. rules for the Duke 
of Montrose and Sir Hedworth Meux ? 
Long ago, too, Mr. Chaplin ‘ went 
jumping,” indeed it might not be 
incorrect to say that the majority 
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keeping from the ranks of the Army men 
who ought to be serving their country. 
As to this, however, there are certain 
things to be remembered. To begin 
with, a considerable number of riders 
are preparing to go, they change from 
khaki into their racing jackets, boots, and 
breeches. Not a few have ridden whilst 
home on leave. It is an exciting change 
and something to think and talk about 
when back in the trenches. Then again 
many men are serving in England, 
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of members of the Jockey Club have 
taken part in ‘cross-country sport. I 
am looking at a list, it occurs to me, 
which does not include Lord Suffolk, a 
name notable in the annals of this 
magazine, for no contributor has ever 
been more appreciated than the late Earl. 

The drawback to ’chasing and hurdling 
at the present time, the one thing which 
tends to make visitors a little uncomfort- 
able, is the idea that by assisting at the 
winter meetings they may be indirectly 
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connected with regiments devoted to 
home defence or to the remount depart- 
ment, and strange as it may seem, there 
are a few who though able to ride 
steeplechases would not be passed by 
the medical authorities, or, indeed, have 
actually been rejected. One of the most 
prominent and successful of jockeys has 
weak lungs, another has lost an eye, 
more are in some way incapacitated— 
the balance of those who are shirking 
their duty appears really to be very 
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small ; and so we may go to our racing 
‘clubs with an easy conscience. 
* * * * * 


‘SOME The pictures selected this month 


HORSES include Mr. C. Bower Ismay’s 

Balscadden, one of the horses 
who could not be—happily one may say 
‘cannot be—-put in the wrong place. There 
are very few in racing history who have 
proved themselves good everywhere, 
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Cup incidentally amongst other successes, 
carrying 8st. 7lb. I have not space 
to recount all his performances or even 
the major part of them. Last November 
he won the Hurdle Handicap at Liver- 
pool, 12st. 7lb., easily beating Lord 
Rosebery’s smart young one Politian, 
10 st., and at Hurst he readily disposed 
of Growler in a three-mile steeplechase. 
I also give Mr. Bower Ismay’s useful 


LUTTEUR III. 
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on the flat at varying distances, over 
hurdles or over fences. Count 
Schomberg and Soliman are two famous 
in the limited company. Balscadden, a 
son of Pilot and an unnamed mare by 
Wellington—Erminie, did not run as a 
two-years-old, and as a three took a race 
worth £50 odd in Ireland, from a solitary 
opponent, a mare on whom 4 to 1 was 
laid. He trained on ; as a five-years-old 
won the Liverpool Hurdle race, as a 
six-years-old steeplechases at Hurst Park 
and Gatwick, with a Newbury Autumn 


four-years-old Elgon, who won half-a- 
dozen races in his first season and has 
taken his last five over hurdles. It 
will presently be interesting if when he 
has still further matured he meets 
Balscadden, Santora, Bernstein, Politian, 
Wrack, Vermouth, Sensitive Symons— 
if these last two retain their jumping 
capacity—and a few more, over the 
familiar eight flights. Elgon is by the 
little-known Kosmos Bey, sire, however, 
of one or two other useful horses. 
Admirers of Sceptre will be glad to 
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see a comparatively recent portrait of 
her, with her daughter Curia, who, 
unfortunately, inherits a very small 
proportion of her famous dam’s merit. It 
is not quite comprehensible why Curia was 
made favourite at 9 to 4 fora Maiden Plate 
at Newmarket last year, for her owner, 
Mr. Somerville Tattersall, told me that 
he knew very little of what she might 
be able to do. She never looked at 
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of the very select little company of 
five-years-old Liverpool winners. I do 
not suppose that any five-years-old ran 
in the four races prior to 1843 when the 
great steeplechase became a handicap, 
and indeed starters of this age have 
always been very few. Alcibiade in 1865 
showed that the achievement was not 
impossible, even with 11 st. 41b.; Regal 
in 1876 won with a pound less after the 
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all like winning. Mr. Tattersall, anxious 
to keep Sceptre in the country, prevented 
her exile by giving 7,000 guineas for 
her, and has now passed her over to 
Mr. Musker, who owns more mares than 
anyone in the United Kingdom, or did 
so lately. 

I have been tempted to add a likeness 
of that good jumper Lutteur III., one 
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“certainty,” his stable companion 
Chandos, backed at 3 to 1, had fallen ; 
then came Austerlitz the next year, 
10 st. 8lb.; Empress in 1880, with 10 st. 
71b.; and nearly thirty years elapsed 
before Lutteur III. got home with 10 st. 
11lb. in 1909. What increased the 
credit of this was that the minimum, 
10 st. formerly, had been reduced to 
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9st. 7lb. when M. Hennessy’s young 
horse, not three months emerged from 
colthood, beat the English animals. I am 
not sure whether these weights had been 
raised 21lb. and the Calendar does not 
furnish the information. Lutteur III., 
placed last year with 12st. 6lb., most 
certainly threatens danger to the best 
of his rivals next month. Parfrement, 
his English jockey in spite of his 
apparently French name, is shown on 
the horse’s back. 
* * * * * 

THROUGH Colonel Roosevelt’s energies 

THE are inexhaustible. One of 
BRAZILIAN the new books shows how 


WILDERNESS he sought refreshment from 
the fatigues of his Presi- 
dential campaign by an expedition 
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Paraguay into the interior of South 
America, and when in 1913 the thing 
became possible it was duly carried out. 
We are taken by the author to this 
strange country and introduced to many 
novelties, including birds, beasts, fishes, 
and reptiles, of which nothing or next 
to nothing was previously known. Only 
naturalists, for instance, were ever 
acquainted with the mussurama, which 
Colonel Roosevelt describes as “the © 
most interesting serpent in the world,” 
not forgetting that the United States 
produces what he calls the “ beautiful and 
attractive ”’ king snake, which is similar 
to but smaller than the mussurama. 
This last-named creature is four or five 
feet long, nearly black, and gifted with 
a “‘ friendly, placid temper.”” The friend- 


NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO 
From “ Through the Brazilian Wilderness,”” by Theodore Roosevelt, published by John Murray 


“Through the Brazilian Wilderness ” 
(John Murray), among the least known 
districts in the world ; for explorers have 
made us better acquainted with Central 
Africa, which till late years was the chief 
terra incognita, than with Central America. 
One could hardly have a more in- 
defatigable and observant guide than the 
Colonel, a keener sportsman or a more 
vivid writer. The tour seems to have 
come about by chance. One day Colonel 
Roosevelt received a visit from Father 
Zahm, a priest who had just returned 
from a trip across the Andes and down 
the Amazon; this inspired the ex- 
President with a desire to travel up the 


ship is not shown to other snakes, on 
which the mussurama lives exclusively, 
being immune from the poison of the 
lachesis and rattlesnake groups. 

It is not, of course, everyone who 
cares about being friendly with snakes, 
and it seems not a little odd to the 
majority of people that there should be 
anybody possessed of such an aspiration. 
It exists, however. I remember being 
once present at a rehearsal of a Drury 
Lane pantomime, and feeling intense 
surprise when a friend who sat next to 
me, Sir Bryan Leighton, produced from 
his pocket about the last thing I expected 
to see, “an awfully jolly snake,” as he 
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described it, offering it to me to be 
admired. But this is by the way. 
Another remarkable creature about 
which the Colonel has much to say is the 
piranha, “‘ the most ferocious fish in the 
world.”” It eats men if it can find the 
opportunity, mutilates swimmers—we 
are told that “in every river town in 
Paraguay there are men who have been 
mutilated.” The piranha will ‘snap a 
finger off a hand incautiously trailed in 
the water.”’ Blood excites these fish to 
madness, whether of mankind or furred 
or feathered life, and they often “ bite 
off the tails of big fish as they grow 
exhausted when fighting after being 
hooked.”” Piranha do not strike one as 
likely themselves to form an appetising 
diet, but Colonel Roosevelt and his 
party seem to have enjoyed them 
as a course at dinner. An inexplicable 
circumstance is why some animals have 
gradually developed till they bear little 
FIRST POSITION resemblance to the archaic type, whilst 


SECOND POSITION 
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From “ Through the Brazilian Wilderness,” by Theodore Roosevelt,” published by John Murray 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH YOUNG GIRAFFE, RECENTLY CAPTURED 
“From Jungle to Zoo,” by Ellen Velvin, published by Stanley Paul & Co. 


others remain much what they were ? 
Surely this is one of the strangest 
things in natural history. It is sug- 
gested that the horse was evolved 


from some such creature as the tapir, 
but the tapir does not change, nor does 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, or the 


elephant. Another marvel is how the 
bow and arrow came into existence in 
well-nigh all parts of the world, between 
which there could never have been 
communication. One of the pictures 
which the publisher has kindly allowed 
me to reproduce shows the Nhambiquaras 


ARCTIC FOX 
“From Jungle to Zoo,” by Ellen Velvin, published by Stanley Paul & Co. 
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with their extraordinarily long arrows. 
Another tribe, the Parecis, play an 
original and special game of what 
Colonel Roosevelt calls football, though 
the ball is never touched by the foot— 
or hand—but propelled only by the head. 
Of course dangers were encountered and 
hardships endured. At one time the 
expedition was reduced to monkey flesh 
and thankful to get it; for all of which 
things, since it has led to the existence 
of the book, readers have cause to be 
grateful. 


“From Jungle to Zoo”’ (Stanley Paul 
and Co.) is not. quite the sort of volume 
that would have been expected from a 
lady. Miss Ellen Velvin, F.Z.S., is, 
however, the author. She writes with 
evident knowledge of the capture of 
wild beasts in their native haunts and 
of their transportation to European and 
American menageries. Probably few 
people realise the destruction caused by 
tigers. One Bengal tigress is said to 
have killed “at least ’’ 127 people. In 
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LIFE ON BOARD AN ELEPHANT TRANSPORT 
“From Jungle to Zoo,” by Ellen Velvin, published by Stanley Paul & Co, 
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seven years 2,535 men, women and 
children fell victims to tigers in that 
province alone, and no fewer than 3,501 
of the beasts were shot. I do not 
remember to have read in any book of 
what may be called the courtesy which 
the lion exhibits to his wife. ‘‘ He 
never, for instance, walks in front of 
her, but always waits for her to go first, 
both in coming from and returning to 
the cave ; and when she halts occasion- 
ally in her walk the lion always waits 
patiently and meekly until she feels 


inclined to go forward, when he at once 
follows her as before.” Is the reader 
aware that there are only in the whole 
world two absolutely dumb animals ? 
So it is stated. The giraffe is one, the 
other is the kangaroo. Miss Velvin 
describes the extreme difficulties which 
beset the carriage of animals to the 
coast, and their shipment. It is often 
necessary to sit up all night with young 
giraffes and to keep a herd of goats in 
full milk to nourish them. A young 
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hippo, weighing half-a-ton or more, has 
to be carried through swamps, dense 
forests, and tangled bush. One of the 
pictures kindly lent me gives an idea of 
what the elephant is like as a passenger 
on board ship. 

“Shots and Snapshots in British East 
Africa,” by E. Bennet, LL.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), is another book to be 
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they have struck men who write their 
individual experiences. The information 
supplied by Mr. Bennet on the game 
laws will be serviceable to those who 
contemplate expeditions. While the 
author was in the country there were 
two trials of Europeans charged with 
shooting more elephants than the number 
allowed ; in one case the accused, unable 


GIANT PIG FROM 
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From “ Shots and Snapshots in British East Africa,” by E. Bennet, LL.D., published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


recommended. It is the more interesting 
because some of the places included, 
formerly German, look like becoming 
British territory. The accounts of the 
sport do not differ much from those of 
other travellers, but the work is well 
written, and it is instructive to compare 
the descriptions of various animals as 


to pay a fine of 2,000 rupees, underwent 
four months’ imprisonment. If a man 
has shot the number covered by his 
licence and is then charged by an 
elephant he is naturally excused for 
saving his life; and it must be hard for 
the authorities to prove that this was 
not the case? All stories of the buffalo 
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seem to agree: he will sometimes charge 
without provocation though this is the 
exception, but when wounded he is both 
dangerous and cunning. The rhinoceros, 
Mr. Bennet asserts, ‘‘ cannot distinguish 
objects well at a distance of ten paces,” 
but his sense of smell is particularly 
acute, and he can get your wind from 
three or four hundred yards. ‘As he 
can run over bad ground at the rate of 
a hundred yards in ten seconds, and can 
turn very quickly, running away from 
him is no good; you must either get 
up a tree or stand quietly and shoot him 
as he charges home.” To Messrs. 
Longman I am indebted for leave to 
publish the picture. 

That the new edition of “The 
Complete Golfer,” by Harry Vardon 
(Methuen), will be welcomed by many 
players at the game by which such 
multitudes of people are obsessed there 
can be no sort of doubt for an obvious 
reason. The book was first published 
in June, 1905, a second edition was 
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issued the same month, a third in July, 
others in September, October, and 
November of that year. The present is 
the fourteenth, and it has been com- 
pletely revised. The rewriting has been 
thorough, the author explaining that 
only those features of the original work 
have been left which he feels he could 
not now improve upon, with a perfect 
apprehension of the way in which changes 
have been introduced. 

The absolutely indispensable ‘‘ Who’s 
Who” (A. & C. Black) now extends to 
2,376 double columned pages. The only 
wonder is how we managed to get on 
before we had it to tell us of the infinite 
variety of things which we constantly 
want to know. Amongst innumerable 
other conveniences it is a directory. 
“The English Woman’s Year Book” 
also grows. ‘‘ The Writers’ and Artists’ 


Year Book” has several new features, 
including instructions in “‘ How to Write 
Cinema Plays”’ and the addresses of 
film companies. 
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A CHANGE IN POLICY 


BY OWEN MOORE 


Tue red-faced man held his glass up to 
the light and squinted through it 
knowingly. ‘ Here’s t’ye,” he said. 

“Happy days,” replied Bibby. “I 
don’t seem to know your face, Mr.—er ?” 

“More than likely. How’s the job?” 

“So far as I know, there isn’t any. 
You seem mighty interested for a 
stranger, if 1 may say so. What’s the 

ame?” 

“Ah!” The red-faced man eyed him 
narrowly. “ Well, if you put it like that 
it’s possible that I might be able to do 
you a bit of good.” 

“Now you're talking. 
worth ? 

“ About £1,000, roughly.” 

“Come off it,” said Bibby, rudely. 
“As a matter of fact, old lad, I’m not 
worth the trouble. What am I supposed 
to be—a Welsh farmer ? ”’ 

“Don’t be funny ! ” 

Bibby set down his glass. The bar- 
maid scented a brawl, and advanced 
suspiciously. 


What’s it 


“All right, miss. Don’t worry; we’re 
not going to fight.” 

“Well, don’t you start quarrelling 
here,’ said the girl. She turned and 
placed glasses on a shelf. 

The red-faced man spoke again when 
the barmaid’s back was turned. ‘‘ Look 
here, Bibby, I’m an agent. I was given 
the job of finding a sound sailor-man 
and sending him to my chief. Do you 
want to investigate or not? It'll cost 
nothing, anyway.” 

“No,” said Bibby, slowly, “ that’s 
so.”” He held out his hand. The red- 
faced man produced a card. On it was 
printed a name and address in small 
type. 
“Shall I make it 10-30 to-morrow ? ” 

“ That’ll suit me,” said Bibby. 

He was shown into the city office 
sharp on the half-hour. . A rather 
stout man, with dank, black hair, was 
seated in a swivelled, cushioned chair. 
His complexion was inclined to past’ 
ness; his eyes were beady; his he 
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big, coarse, ruthless and capable. His 
face, clothing, speech, told nothing. He 
might have been of any nationality and 
profession. 

“Sir Markham Werthner ? ” inquired 
Bibby. 

“That’s my name. Take a seat, Mr. 


Bibby.”” He waved towards a chair. 
“ Have a cigar. Now then, what can I 
do for you? ”’ 


“T understood that you wanted to 
see me.” 

“T do. You were for some years 
Advisory Engineer to the Chiljan Navy?”’ 

“Ye.” 

“Why did you chuck the job? ” 

“T wasn’t given the option. Political 
changes, etc.” 

“ Ah, yes! Quite so. You have your 
papers there ? Good! I’m a busy man 
with much to attend to, and so you'll 
excuse me if my manner is a trifle 
brusque.” 

“T must do, I suppose. 
man that sent me to you?” 

“Ferrars? He’s a good man is 
Ferrars. Good men are scarce and are 
worth good pay. I pay him well.” 

“ Evidently.” 

The financier stared at Bibby intently. 
“ Look here,” he resumed, “‘ I want you 
to take on a rather ticklish job. In the 
first place, let me say that my group has 
big interests in South America. There 
is nothing to be gained by mentioning 
names, and therefore I don’t propose 
doing so. Let us put it that we’ve 
bought the ear of the party in power in 
one of the States there. These things 
do happen, you know. Now we are 
anticipating trouble with one of our 
neighbours. We’ve got to be prepared 
to smash it almost before it starts. I 
propose strengthening our hand by 
adding a modern cruiser to the Navy. 
I want you to handle her.” 

“‘T should like to be sure of my money 
first,” said Bibby, nastily. ‘‘ You’re not 
going to suggest payment when your 
man’s President, are you?” 

Sir Markham ignored the interruption. 


Who’s the 
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“ The chief thing we don’t want is U.S.A. 
interference. You follow the importance 
of that ?” 

Bibby nodded pleasantly. 
you all, I suppose ? ” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t be exactly pleasant, 
anyway. Our great difficulty is the 
maintenance of secrecy.” 

There was silence in the room for a 
long moment. Both men puffed steadily 
at their cigars. 

“Can you handle a cruiser ? ” 

Bibby took his cigar carefully from his 
mouth. ‘‘ What’s the job worth?” he 
asked. 

“A retainer of £250, and £1,000 on 
handing over the ship on the date and 
at the port I name.” 

“It’s big money. Why are you paying 
so well ? 

“ First, for experience and common- 
sense ; secondly, for—er—discretion.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Well, hardly. I admire your direct- 
ness. Your first job would be a report 
on the cruiser. She is not completed. 
As a matter of fact, we have not, as yet, 
fully made up our minds that she is the 
ship we want. The decision will be 
arrived at after reading your report—to 
a large extent, at any rate. We want 
an expert opinion on armament, engines, 
and general equipment. Can you do 
that ?” 

Bibby indicated assent, and reached 
out for his hat. ‘‘ It looks like clearing 
up now. What a lot of rain we’ve had 
lately. Thanks very much for the 
interview.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said the financier. 
“Where are you going ?”’ 

“To look for a job. Why didn’t you 
say you wanted me to sell thirty picture- 
cards—comply with our one simple 
condition—and our massive simulation 
Albert would be awarded free ? ”’ 

“Sit down and listen. You're not a 
fool or I shouldn’t waste time on you. 
You will engage the crew—everybody 
with the exception of the skipper and 
the first officer. You see, I’m being 
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quite frank with you. Those two men 
will be appointed by me. They will 
only know that you are my agent. You, 
on your side, will not know how far they 
are in my confidence. Also, the crew 
will be strange to them. Do you follow?” 

“You're interesting at any rate. You 
won't get a happy ship that way.”’ 

“T don’t want a happy ship.” 
smashed his fist down on the desk. “I 
want efficiency. You've got to make 
the men earn their money and a bit 
over.” 

“ Now your talking like a ship-owner.”’ 

“T want some R.N.R. men on the 
ship. If they can handle guns, so much 
the better. There’s the job. What do 
you say?” 

“T suppose you wouldn’t like to 
advance thirty bob on account ?”’ said 
Bibby, sarcastically. 

Werthner drew a cheque-book from a 
drawer and filled in one of the tinted 
slips. ‘‘ We’re always willing to pay 
for good work,” he said. 

He held out the cheque. Bibby took 
it. It was uncrossed and for the sum of 
£250. 

“T suppose it’s all right ? ” 

“You can cash it within ten minutes 
of leaving this office. Now then, what 
do you say?” 

“Tf this goes through, I'll take the 
job, and I’ll do my best to earn the 
money. You must forgive me for— 
er 


He 


“ That’s all right. I know what I’m 
about.’”” The financier placed his hand 
on a pile of papers on the desk. “I’ve 
got your career docketed here down to 
the last ‘drunk and disorderly’ case. 
We don’t engage men on the off-chance. 
Well, good-bye, Mr. Bibby. My secre- 
tary will give you further instructions. 
You'll let me have your opinion of the 
ship as soon as possible ? ”’ 

He held out a hasty hand, and Bibby 
left the office and found himself in the 
street. He approached a policeman. 
“Bobby, do I 


“Bobby,” he said. 
look a bit mad?” 
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“You do!’ said the officer with 
emphasis. ‘‘ Run home to nursey before 
the bad man catches you.” 

“TI believe he’s caught me,’ said 
Bibby. 

The bank clerk smiled affably at him 
when he had examined the cheque. 

“What’ll you have, sir? Notes 

“ Oh, any old thing will do!” 

He passed over a bundle of notes. 
Bibby took them in a dazed manner. 
Then he went out and got disgustingly 
drunk. 

He had a very bad head on the follow- 
ing day, and also, he took train to 
Liverpool. 

He read the instructions which the 
secretary had handed to him during the 
journey. One passage struck him as 
distinctly peculiar. 

“For political reasons ’’--so it ran— 
“it is inadvisable for you openly to 
announce the fact of your having left 
the Chilian Navy. I have no use for 
the merely blundering liar”’ (wrote Sir 
Markham), ‘“‘ but never have any ob- 
jection if people arrive at conclusions 
without justification. You should neither 
admit nor deny any connection with the 
Chilian.”’ 

A report on the ship was sent a week 
or so later. The cruiser was of the latest 
and most approved design. Her guns 
were the heaviest that had ever been 
fitted in a ship of similar size, and 
her superstructure quite justified their 
inclusion. 

He wrote even more enthusiastically 
following the conclusion of her 24-hours’ 
continuous steaming trials. A_ reply 
came back that they had decided to 
purchase the ship. 

At the yard he was treated on all 
hands as the accredited representative 
of the Chilian Government. 

“Who told you that I was with the 
Chilian ? ”’ he asked the works manager 
one day. 

“Sir Markham Werthner,” was the 
somewhat surprised reply. 
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“Oh!” said Bibby, and thought of 
the phrase ‘ merely blundering liar.’ 

When it came to the engagement of a 
crew, his task, which had, up till then, 
gone with almost childish smoothness, 
became difficult. He set his heart on 
securing a set of men who would be a 
credit to the ship. An all-English crew 
was in his mind. At the end of a week 
he had engaged about thirty—mostly 
Swedes and Norwegians. Then he 
managed to get aboard a Cunarder 
which had just swung up stream, and 
by offering big money secured the 
services of about fifty R.N.R. men. He 
paid ten pounds to a quartermaster to 
get him these few. 

‘““Who are you acting for?’ asked 
one of them. 

“Don’t ask questions,” was the reply. 

Then the marine superintendent of 
the Cunard found him and practically 
kicked him off the boat. 

In despair he went to the crimps, and 
got laughed at for his trouble. Skippers 
of lime-juicers and tankers got good 
crews without delay. He was offered 
scum. 

With the engine-room and stoke-hole 
he had a stroke of luck. The Mersey- 
side engineer in charge of the ship during 
her builder’s steam trials offered to go 
over to him, and to take his gang along 
also, for a personal salary of £40 a month. 
Bibby jumped at the offer. 

“It’s a damn funny thing,” he said 
to the engineer, whose name was Roberts, 
‘but I don’t seem able to get a good 
deck crew anyhow. It almost seems as 
if somebody was working against it.”’ 

shouldn’t be surprised,’ said 
Roberts, obscurely. “I had a man 
round here asking too many questions 
myself.” 

“In what way ?”’ 

‘““He was asking me to take a billet 
at £35 a month, when he knew you were 
offering £30. I thought I might as well 
make a bit for myself for there’s not over 
many fat ships knocking round these 
days.” 
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“Do you know where I can find him ?” 

“T don’t. They'll have let him out 
now. If you’d have asked me a week 
or so ago you'd have been able to get 
him in the accident ward.” 

Bibby wrote to his employer and told 
of the incident and of his difficulty. A 
reply came by return. “ I’m paying you 
to do this work, and I judged that you’d 
be able to do it off your own bat. How- 
ever, I quite appreciate the situation, 
especially in view of the secrecy neces- 
sary. Take the enclosed note to the 
man mentioned, and he will, I think, be 
able to help you.” 

The crew supplied were Germans to a 
man. The agent had to go over to 
Hamburg to secure them, and he charged 
accordingly. The captain and the first 
officer turned up two days before the 
cruiser sailed, and while she was coaling. 
The captain said he was a Dutchman. 
His officer claimed to be Swiss. 

“From one of your battleships, Mr. 
Swartz?” asked Bibby, who took an 
immediate dislike to the man. 

“ Jah,” agreed Swartz, amiably. 

Holsden—the captain—handed over a 
doubly-sealed envelope which contained 
the sailing orders. 

“You will proceed direct to the Faroe 
Islands,” he read. ‘‘ There you will be 
met by a steamer flying two yellow flags 
—one with the cone inverted. You will 
take aboard from this steamer all sup- 
plies, including ammunition. You will 
then patrol the course given below until 
further instructed by wireless. Message 
will begin ‘ Tingstau.’ Give the men 
gun practice whenever possible for we 
regard war as inevitable. Our prepara- 
tions are well advanced. m 

The day of her sailing saw two 
Customs men boarding the cruiser. 
They asked many pertinent questions, 
and Holsden took them below and laid 
the ship’s papers before them. They 
were by no means convinced. 

“T’d like to arrest the damned 
packet !’’ said the senior man, “ but I 
don’t quite see on what grounds I can 
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do it. There’s something very fishy 
about you.” 

“You haf seen the ship’s papers, 
gentlemen,” said Holsden, ‘“ und I bit 
you goot-day.” 

“T’ll have an eye kept on you,” re- 
torted the Customs man, “ and I’ll soon 
have you by the heels if you get up to 
any nonsense, whoever you are working 
for.” 

He was as good as his word, for a 
fishery gunboat held them up on the 
third day out. Holsden stormed and 
fumed on the bridge when the engines 
were rung down to “ dead slow.” The 
right of any obsolete, leaky-boilered ship 
flying the White Ensign, to hold up and 
question any other ship in the seven 
seas, however, goes without query in 
the maritime world. Davits on the 
gunboat swung out-board and a boat 
splashed into the water and traversed 
the short distance to the cruiser. The 
““snotty ”’ clambered up the ladder and 
came to a stiff salute on the deck. 

“The Owner’s had a message about 
you,” he said, “ and I’ve come to see if 
you're still running the same papers that 
took you out of dock. Frankly, we don’t 
believe this story about waiting round 
for orders.” 

Holsden took him into his cabin and 
produced documents again. 

“T must report that you are apparently 
O.K., but you’re not, all the same,” said 
the Naval man afterwards, a little 
resentfully. 

“The Englisch Navy has not a full 
claim on the vorld, has it?” was 
Holsden’s reply. 

“Not legally, I suppose, but good 
enough to all intents and purposes, 
said the “ snotty.” 

The gunboat was hull down shortly 
afterwards, and they saw no more of her. 

Arrived in unfrequented waters, Bibby 
told off crews to the guns, and they began 
practice. The ammunition, whiéh was 
without a maker’s name, was of excellent 
quality. Where an English shell would 
have shattered the target, the projectiles 
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they used blew it out of existence. 
Holsden took the greatest interest in the 
firing. 

“Should she haf been an Englisch 
ship,” he said, on one occasion, when a 
well-placed shell let dead on the floating 
wood, ‘“‘ she vould haf been ——.” He 
spread out his hands and grinned. 

“What the devil are we doing it for, 
anyway ?’”’ asked Bibby. “ I’m begin- 
ning to have my doubts about the 
existence of any bally South American 
Republic. Seems to me we’re a bloomin’ 
pirate ship if we’re anything at all.” 

“You do the vork you are paid for 
doing,” said Holsden. ‘‘ We do not vant 
you to do any thinking.” 

“ Are you addressing me ? ’’ demanded 
Bibby. 

* Yes.” 

“ Tf you do it again in that voice, I'll 
smash you. Mark that.’”’ He turned on 
his heel, and later in the day took him- 
self to the engine-room where he found 
Roberts on watch. He sat down on the 
bench ranged alongside the stores. 
Roberts was engaged in taking up the 
gland-nuts on the starting engine. He 
wiped his hands on a swab and joined 
Bibby on the bench. 

“T don’t like this ship, somehow,” 
said the latter gentleman. 

“You're not the only one in that,” 
said Roberts. He filled a stubby briar 
pipe from a greasy pouch, and stuffed 
the charred match into his pocket. He 
had ideas on the cleanliness of engine- 
rooms. . . “‘ They’re fine turbines, are 
those. I mind on the old St. George—we 
built her for the Dublin service—and she 
was a——” 

“What’s your candid opinion, 
Roberts ? ” 

“Of the ship? Well, the pay’s good, 
and the grub’s satisfactory.” 

“T know. But what’s she for?” 

“Ask me another. You’ve got a deuce 
of a lot of Dutchmen upstairs, haven’t 


you?” 
“We have. That’s one of the things 
I don’t like. Look here, I don’t want to 
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talk here. Come and see me in my cabin 
when you're off watch. And by the way, 
it wouldn’t do any harm to sound your 
men and see how many are prepared to 
stand by us in case of trouble.” 

“There’s sense in what you say. 
see you later.”’ 

Bibby went on deck and did a lot of 
strenuous thinking. The engineer looked 
him up in his cabin that night. He shut 
the door carefully and sat down on the 
couch. 

Bibby washed whiskey into glasses. 
““Cheero!”’ he said. 

“ Here’s pretty wenches,” replied 
Roberts. 

“Well?” 

“You've too many Dutchmen aboard. 
I’ve told you that before.” 

“ Meaning ? 

“Men from the High-and - Mightiest 
navy with its headquarters at Kiel. It’s 
a tidy drop of whiskey you’ve got.” 

“ Help yourself.” 

“T will. It takes a lot of liquid to 
wash the grease from a man’s lungs when 
he’s been in that room.” 

“T’ve been doing a great deal of 
thinking, Roberts, this afternoon.”’ 

“|’ve never done any since I got my 
extra-chief’s ticket.” 

“Well, I want you to do some now. 
Have you ever read Black on Inter- 
national Law ?”’ 

““You’ve the advantage of me there.” 

“ He’s interesting on the subject of 
Piracy.” 

“Ts that so? I’ve read Ripper on 
Steam. What’s Black got to do with 

He paused in the act of raising his 
glass to his lips, an intent, listening 
expression on his face. Then he crossed 
the cabin silently in his felt slippers. 
For a moment he crouched by the door. 
Suddenly he flung it open and grabbed 
out into the passage. A startled ex- 
clamation followed, and one of the crew 
was dragged into the room and the door 
shut. Roberts held his prisoner at arm’s 
length. 
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“You rat!” he said. ‘“ You rat!” 
and shook him viciously. ‘‘ You’d spy 
on your betters, would you! You 


swine !” 

He struck the man savagely with the 
back of his work-hardened fist. The 
deck-hand attempted a chattering ex- 
planation. Roberts banged his head on 
the iron bulk-head and almost beat him 
senseless. 

“Tl teach you!” he said. teach 
you!’ He dragged the man across the 
cabin, opened the door, and flung him 
reeling into the alley-way. The limp 
body crumpled up against the further 
bulk-head. 

Roberts emptied his glass at a gulp. 
“That’s about done it!” he said. 
“You're a witness that I didn’t handle 
him over roughly. I’ve no great desire 
to figure as the leading man in an Old 
Bailey trial.” 

“ T don’t know if a man can be charged 
with a murder done in No Man’s Land— 
and that’s about what we are at the 
moment,” said Bibby. 

“What does Black say on it ?”’ asked 
Roberts, grimly. 

‘““Go to Hades! This is my opinion, 
Roberts. I believe that we’re a pirate 
ship pure and simple. Do you remember 
the Alabama ? She did millions of quids’ 
worth of damage before she was rounded 
up. We're a modern Alabama, in my 
opinion. Here we are, chartered by an 
unknown gang with money. Heavy 
guns fitted, both to induce our victims 
to part and to beat off attacks. Why 
have we got a speed of damn near forty 
knots ? Where do we come in? When 
we've got a decent haul, we’ll probably 
have to turn it over to an innocent- 
looking supply ship that will meet us, 
and then we can go to the devil. That’s 
at the best. At the worst, it’s a case of 
being strung up, or sent to the bottom. 
And our international gang of owners 
sit ti®ht and collar the boodle. 

“It’s not good enough! Of course, I 
may be wrong. It may be some other 
sort of dirty work they’ve got in view. 
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Whatever it is, I’m going to look after 
myself in it.” 

‘““T don’t blame you,” said Roberts 
“We can’t do ourselves any harm by 
being prepared. What do you suggest ?’ 

“Well, we’ve little chance on deck. 
They’re far too many for us there. In 
fact, that’s one thing I can’t make out. 
Why did they get us at all?” 

“They didn’t want my lot. That’s 
why you couldn’t get a crew. Foreign 
crews don’t take out unknown cruisers 
without attracting suspicion, especially 
out of an English port.” 

‘““ There’s something in that.” 

“IT could make arrangements to pour 
a useful dose of coarse emery into the 
rotors, if you like. They couldn’t start 
the engines after that in a hurry.” 

““T wish you would. Get a couple of 
men to stand by the sea-cocks as well. 
We can take the best part of the North 
Sea on board then, if necessary. If 
we've got to go under, I prefer a fairly 
clean death. An excess of salt water is 


not a bad thing to die of.” 


“T prefer whiskey. It’s pleasanter,’’ 
said Roberts. He poured out a stiffish 
dose and departed. 

Holsden made no reference to the man 
that had been so badly handled in the 
cabin, and Bibby, judging discretion 
much the better part of valour, forebore 
to make enquiries. He took to carrying 
a pistol in his pocket, however, in case 
of emergency. 

The wireless picked up a message two 
days later. The operator himself carried 
the sheet to Holsden on the bridge. The 
captain read it, grunted satisfaction, and 
crumpled the flimsy into his coat pocket. 

“That'll be our instructions?” 
hazarded Bibby, and held out his hand 
for the paper. 

“Yah,” answered Holsden, shortly, 
and turned to the telegraph. He rang 
the engines from “ three-quarter ’’ to 
“full ahead,” and took the wheel from 
the hands of the quartermaster. The 
spokes swung round and the ship slewed 
in a wide circle. 
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He snapped out a course, and, twisting 
on his heel, entered the chart-house. 
Bibby followed. 

“You did not show me the message, 
Captain.” 

Nein.” 

“ Hand it over.”’ 

“ Nein.” 

Hand—it—over.’’ Bibby’s tone was 
quiet. 

Holsden spoke, biting on his words 
savagely. ‘“‘ It is late in the day to talk 
of ordering, mein freund Bibby. Much 
too late. Ve haf vaited— mit ever 
growing impatience. Und now der Tag 
has come. You understant? Der — 
Tag—has—come! Meine lieber Gott, 
but it has been long in coming!” His 
face was distorted with passion as he 
spoke. His hands were clenched. ‘ But 
now . . . this is the ship of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor. She is the com- 
merce raider H.I.M.S. Leipsig. Ve vill 
pick up der leetle Britisch ships, und ve 
will sink them. Nicht wahr?”’ 

“You mean that England is at war ? ” 

“Yah! Mit Germany.” 

‘““T have not yet seen the message.” 

“Nein,” repeated Holsden. You 
vill not see him. You have our purpose 
served, is it not? Your vork is done. 
You avert der suspicion und get us der 
ship. Ach! your Government does not 
interfere ver der is money to be madt.” 

He looked up, leering—and into the 
barrel of an automatic pistol. 

“The message ? said Bibby. 

Holsden half rose from his seat, a 
whistle in his hand. The shrill note 
mingled with a crack. There was a spurt 
of bluish flame, a wisp of smoke floated 
in the air. Anda dead man lay crumpled 
on the seat, his face ludicrously distorted. 

Bibby leaned over and took the paper 
from his pocket. He smoothed it out on 
the table. 

H.I.M.S. Leipsig,” he read. “ War 
declared. Proceed Atlantic as instructed. 
Supply ships will meet.” 

A noise of fighting came from the 
decks. The door swung open and a, 
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bullet flattened against the wall by 
Bibby’s head. The automatic spat 
flame, and Swartz dropped huddled in 
the doorway, his pistol clattering on the 
steel plating. Bibby went out on to the 
bridge. A little knot of men was 
struggling at the foot of the ladder. 
He addressed them from the railing. 

From somewhere forrard came a noise 
of firing and shouting. 

“ Below there! How many of you 
understand English ?”’ They stared up 
at him. “Listen. You neutrals clear 
out of the way. You're not wanted. 
You Germans listen to me. You think 
that this ship is to be used as a commerce 
raider? Well, she’s not. I’ve seen to 
that. Even in the ordinary way it 
wouldn’t be a long time before the 
British Fleet rounds up this ship. 
You’ve no bases—you’re seamen—you 
know that. This ship does not belong 
to the German Government yet. 


Capture means hanging as pirates by 
the English if a shot is fired. Capture 


at present simply means internment 
until the end of the war. And also, 
you can’t fight without engines— and 
engines won’t run with coarse emery in 
the rotors and bearings. Now then, 
which 

A big, yellow-haired German made a 
dash for the steps. Bibby shot him at 
the third step. One or two of his com- 
panions fell over the falling body. Bibby 
stepped backwards and tugged the syren 
lanyard fiercely. The whistle roared 
tremblingly, and a cloud of white steam 
floated in the atmosphere. He yelped 
down the speaking tube. 

The Germans broke in a body for the 
bridge. A volley of shots swept along 
the decks and tore the rushing men 
cruelly. Bibby fought with fist and 
pistol-butt at the bridge head. Under 
the storm of bullets from the quick-firer 
the Germans wilted. The fire rose 
occasionally and swept men from the 
ladder like flies from a wall. At that 
short range the shots mushroomed and 
smashed flesh and bone into pulp. 
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The Germans broke and fled for shelter. 
Every now and then a rush would be 
made. The deck offered no obstruction 
to the firing, however, and to venture 
out meant death, sharp and sudden. 
Roberts crept carefully along the outer 
rails and made a dash for the bridge. 

“It’s a good job for us that I served 
my time with an armament firm,” was 
his greeting. ‘“‘ Otherwise none of us 
would have known how to make use of 
that gun. We cleared the square-heads 
away with a few fire-bars. I’m afraid 
some of them are badly hurt. They’re 
a hefty lot of brutes downstairs, and 
they saw red for a bit. There’s no sense 
in spoiling good engines when you can 
do what you want without. I heard you 
on the syren and guessed that the fun 
had started.” 

From somewhere arose the voice of a 
German. They were willing to make 
terms. They wanted to be put aboard 
the first German ship they came across, 
and they would take their chance. On 
these terms they would declare a truce 
and help to navigate the cruiser. 

Bibby replied to the unseen speaker. 
He would give them five minutes to 
think it over. After that the sea-cocks 
would be opened, and_half-an-hour 
would see them all swimming together. 

The spokesman agreed to surrender 
after consultation. They marched out 
in batches of six and were shepherded 
to the forecastle. The door was barri- 
caded. The maxim was unshipped from 
its mountings and was erected in such 
a way as to command the entrance. The 
third engineer sat on a soap-box and took 
to polishing the barrel with a handful of 
waste. The Swedish fourth officer was 
placed in charge of the navigation and 
was commanded to make the shortesc 
course to the Mersey, through the North 
Channel. 

Shortly afterwards the wireless snapped 
into action and got into touch with 
Whitehall. Some of the firemen were 
sent up on deck and the neutrals ordered 
below to assist in maintaining steam. 
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Under the biting tongue and heavy 
fist of Roberts they acquired a rudi- 
mentary, if painful, knowledge of the 
art of firing marine boilers. 

The Barra light hove in view, and 
shortly afterwards the look-out reported 
a blob on the horizon. They were making 
twenty knots, which was all the pace 
that the inexperienced stokers could 
maintain steam for. In a little while a 
big, four-funnelled boat could be dis- 
tinguished. 

Roberts came up from below for a 
breath of air. Bibby handed him the 
glasses. 

“What do you make of that?” he 
asked. 

Roberts gazed long and carefully 
through the binoculars. ‘“‘I should say 
a North Deutscher Lloyd packet trying 
to get back again to harbour along the 
high route. She'll have missed port by 
a day. You'll remember that the 
Channel will be closed.” 

“T believe you're right,”’ said Bibby. 

“ The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, I 
should imagine,”’ said Roberts. ‘‘ She’s 
a German, anyhow. Those funnels were 
designed for burning Westphalia coal. 
If I remember rightly, she’ll be fitted 
with four-inch guns. You’d better give 
her a miss.” 

“When I want you to teach me m 
business, Mr. Roberts,” said Bibby, “ 
let you know. In the meantime, go 
below and get your forced draught going. 
I want half-a-dozen men who can handle 
a gun. Send some of the R.N.R. men 
up.” 

“T tell you that there’s four-inch guns 
on that liner, if they’ve had time to rig 
‘em up. Besides, how am I to raise 
a full head of steam with the crowd I’ve 
got down there ?” replied the engineer. 

“ By the Lord Harry, you'll get down 
and do it!” said Bibby. “ If you want 
me to show you your business, I’ll do 
so . . . and you'll be a sorry man for 
it. Raising steam is your job. Get off 
my bridge, you—you half-inch fitter, 
you!” 
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The nerves of both men were becom- 
ing frayed under the strain. Roberts 
clenched his fists, and regained control 
of his temper with an effort. 

“You'll need all the steam I can raise, 
and then a bit more. That ship is doing 
thirty-two now.” 

He swung down the ladder and went 
below. Half-a-dozen R.N.R. men went 
on deck and took the lashings from a 
six-inch gun. They opened up one of 
the magazines and carried shells up on 
to the deck. In the stokehole Roberts 
raged like a savage. A main fuse blew, 
and the men toiled in the red, roaring 
glow of the fires. The gauges trembled 
slowly up to 210lbs. per square inch. 
The air from the forced draught hurtled 
through the confined space. 

Roberts drove the men with fist and 
tongue. A _ stoker fainted, and the 
engineer heaved water over him and beat 
him back to his shovel. In between 
handling the engine-room staff he took 
turns in the stokehole himself. 

Up on the bridge Bibby threatened 
and pleaded alternately for more steam. 
The liner saw the cruiser and made a 
wide detour. The fighting ship cut 
across—and missed her by miles. By 
almost imperceptible degrees the dis- 
tance between the ships grew less after 
that. A shell fell behind the liner. 
Half-an-hour afterwards a second burst 
a little way ahead of her. Then, at 
intervals, they hit her. The twelfth 
attempt smashed under her stern. She 
slewed round in a lumbering circle. Her 
port A-frame had gone. Shells burst on 
her decks. 

A bundle was run up, and a white flag 
broke out and fluttered. The cruiser 
ranged alongside. The distance between 
them was a matter of yards. Passengers, 
broken from restraint, crowded the rails 
and clamoured. 

Bibby hailed through a megaphone. 
“What damage ? ” ‘ 

“One propellor gone,” answered the 
liner’s captain. 

‘“‘ Are the engines workable ? ” 
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“You will proceed at eight knots. 
I’m taking you into port.” 

In the Irish Sea a flotilla of torpedo 
boats, headed by a scout-cruiser, met 
them. 

“What ship are you?’”’ asked the 
flagship. 

“ T don’t know,” signalled back Bibby. 
“We haven’t got a name. Come and 
take over this liner.” 

“You'll be the man I’m looking for. 
Heave to.” 

Bibby rang the engine-room to “ stop ” 
—and dropped into a dog sleep on the 
chart-house bunk. 

There Roberts found him. ‘“ You'll 
have no more steam from me, son,” he 
said, “‘ half the plugs are gone now. I’ve 
been running ’em with a pint of water 
each, just to make ’em steam easier. 
I'll have ’em down to-morrow and over- 
haul them.” 

His mind was wandering, and he 
pitched down on the floor and joined 
Bibby in sleep. 

A lieutenant from the Scout found 
them when he went on board. “ Lord!” 
said he, piously, “ what a life! ”’ 

The news was given to the public in 
shrieking placards : 


GERMAN SPECIE LINER CAPTURED 
(OFFICIAL). 
ADMIRALTY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Press Bureau announces this evening that 
the German North Deutscher Lloyd liner 
Kaiser Wilhelm dey Grosse, was 


captured 
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yesterday by H.M.S. Patroller. The place of 
the capture is not given. The liner carried 
over 400 German reservists who were on their: 
way to join the army, and also more than 
£2,000,000 in gold, which was being brought 
from the U.S.A. 


The news is particularly gratifying, inasmuch 
as the Admiralty only took over the Patroller 
following the outbreak of hostilities. She is a. 
cruiser of 3,800 tons, and carries four six-inch 
guns as her principal armament. She was 
originally laid down by an English firm to the 
order of a foreign government. 


Her early success justifies the bold Admiralty 
policy, and will do much to silence those critics. 
who have, both in and out of season, complained. 
of too much attention being given to the 
all-big-gun ship. 


To the credit of the critics it must be 
said that they each turned out an 
admirable column for the morning papers. 
of the following day. They were unani- 
mous in praising Admiralty foresight. 

The affair shared the honours in the 
evening papers with the Spy Question. 

“The internment of the alien enemy 
waiter is a step in the right direction,” 
said the Evening Mirror. ‘A graver 
problem still awaits solution. What is 
to be done with the wealthy enemy— 
often naturalised, and even titled—in 
our midst ? The men who have amassed 
fortunes at our expense, and that we 
have delighted to honour ! 

“The highly-placed spy is our most 
dangerous enemy. 

“Mr. McKenna says 

“We have names in our possession . . 

“Tf it becomes necessary to force the 
Government to take action . . .” 
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TYPES OF INDIAN CAVALRY 


INDIAN TROOPS 


BY VIOLET C. VEREY 


Photographs by Stuart, 


As so much interest has already been 
expressed concerning the Expeditionary 
Force sent from India to the seat of 
war during the present European crisis 
it may interest readers to learn a little 
about the Indian troops forming part 


of that force. To the ordinary person 
in England with no knowledge of India, 
the idea conveyed by the “ Indian 
Expedition’ conjures up a vision of 
Gurkhas and _ Sikhs, whereas. these 
soldiers form only a minor part of the 
Indian army, which is composed of 
Infantry, 35 Regiments of Cavalry, 
Mountain Artillery, Sappers, Miners, 
Transport Corps, Frontier Militias, and 
Local Corps; and in addition to these 
are the Imperial Service Troops of 


Southampton 


Native States, such as Kashmir, twenty 
Gurkha Battalions, six Class Sikh 
Regiments and three Sikh Pioneer 
Regiments, though Sikhs enlist exten- 
sively in mixed regiments. 

The word Class”” Regiment here 
means all of one breed. There are eight 
“Class’”’ Rajput Regiments, three 
Brahman, two Jats, three Dogras, two 
Garhwalis, and six Maharattas; the 
remaining regiments are mixed. The 
mixture does not however, apply to 
companies, which are kept intact; for 
instance a Punjabi Regiment may be 
made of two companies of Dogras, two 
of Punjabi Mussalmans, two of Sikhs, and 
two of Pathans; or a Madras Regiment 
of four companies of Tamil and two of 
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Paraiyahs and Christians, with four of 
Madrasi Mussalmans, and a Bombay 
Regiment of Baluchis, Punjabi Mussal- 
mans, Mahsuds, and other Pathans. 

Lord Kitchener, when Commander-in- 
Chief, renumbered the whole Indian 
Army, which was originally divided into 
four separate commands thus :— 


Madras and Burma, Bombay, Bengal, and the 
Punjab. 
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Mountain Artillery, Transport Corps, 
Frontier Militias, and Local Corps. 

The Sikhs, a fine handsome race of 
fighting men, come from the Punjab, 
round Amritsar and Jullunder, and from 
Patiala, which also keeps up its own 
array of Imperial troops under its own 
Maharaja. Some of the Pathans, such 
as Afridis and Mahsuds, are Trans- 
border men; they are magnificent 


The numbering now runs in’ sequence : 


Bengal 1 to 18 
Punjab .. 19 to 59 
Madras .. 61 to 89 
The old Hyderabad Contingent .. 94 to 99 
Bombay . 101 to 130 


The Cavalry are divided and numbered 
in the same way : 


Bengal 1 to 19 
Old Madras Lancers 26 to 28 
Bombay 31 to 39 


The Hyderabad Contingent Lancers 20, 29, 30 
and then there are the Gurkhas, two 
Corps of Guides, Sappers and Miners, 


2ND GURKHAS 


soldiers whose one idea in life is fighting. 
Dogras are hill men of the Punjab, 
from the Kangra district between the 
Sutlej and the Chenab. They are Hindus 
by religion and make excellent soldiers, 
particularly in mixed regiments, where 
they lose a good deal of their bigotry. 
They are popular with other races, 
brave, simple, extremely clean and well 
behaved. Garhwalis are also hill men, 
taking their name from Garhwal. They 
used to enlist in Gurkha regiments, but 
are now formed into two battalions of 
their own. The Gurkhas come from 
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Nepal; they are short in stature, with 
rather a Mongolian cast of feature, 
sturdy excellent soldiers and very loyal ; 
and since the enlisting of Garhwalis 
ceased the regiments are only composed 
of Gurkhas. Most of the other classes 
mentioned may be identified by their 
names, which they take from the places 
they come from, as Rajputana Hindus 
and Mussalmans and Rajputs from 
Rajputana. 

Recruiting is done largely through 
the family influence of old soldiers ; but 
there is also a staff of recruiting officers. 
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in all cases, however young or no matter 
how short service, the British officers 
are senior to the Indian officers. But 
their work does not clash, as the Indian 
officer commands his company under the 
direct orders of his double company 
commander or D.C. officer. The grades 
of Indian officers are arranged in this 
way 

CAVALRY: Four Risaldars, including one 
Risaldar Major, and four Rissaidars; nine 
Jemadars, including one Woordie Major, who 
acts as Adjutant under the British Adjutant ; 

and in the 


INFANTRY: Eight Subadars, including one 
Subadar Major, and eight Jemadars. 


SIKH DETACHMENT 


They keep a list of likely lads medically 


fit, whom they send to regiments 
requiring recruits. There is always a 
reserve of men who are called up if 
necessary, and at the present time there 
are many regiments who are well over 
fighting strength. Many native soldiers 
suffer from malaria fever, particularly 
in some districts, but on the whole they 
are hard, healthy, and temperate men. 
To each regiment are thirteen British 
officers and sixteen Indian officers ; and 


The non-commissioned rank in cavalry 
corresponding to Sergeant is called 
“ Daffedar,” and in infantry ‘‘ Havildar.” 
A Corporal is known as a “‘ Naick,”’ the 
private soldier in cavalry as a “ Sowar,” 
i.e. horseman, and the infantry ‘“‘ Sepoy.” 
The word of command is given in English. 
The British officers consist of the Com- 
mandant, the Adjutant, and the Quarter- 
master, four squadron and double com- 
pany Commanders, and eight squadron 
or D.C. officers. ‘ 


: 


INDIAN TROOPS 


In infantry the Subadar Major has 
charge of a company, the Jemadar 
acting as understudy in the same way 
in which a double company officer is 
understudy to his double company 
commander. 

In the British Officer Staff are the 
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ranks, though sometimes direct com- 
missions are given to young men of good 
family if they have any particular claims. 
on certain regiments. But direct com- 
missions are not found a great success. 
An Indian officer has not been through 
the mill of a British officer’s training ; 


9TH BENGAL LANCER AND 24TH BALUCHISTAN REGIMENT 


Signalling Officer, Machine Gun Officer, 
Transport Officer, and they do all the 


regimental accounts. The Adjutant is 
responsible for the training of recruits, 
he has a drill staff under him, and is 
perpetually on parade, also being Staff 
Officer to the Commanding Officer. 
Indian officers usually rise from the 


and the Oriental, if brought up in 
affluence, is more soft than the Euro- 
pean; but of course there are exceptions; 
and no doubt the English love for 
athletics has something to do with it, 
as native soldiers are not fond of games, 
though Sikhs, Dogras, and Punjabi 
Mussalmans are very good at hockey. 
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Football is less popular, and only 
Gurkhas and Afridis play it, the latter 
being the only men who have an idea 
how to kick a ball like an Englishman. 
On the other hand, all the native soldiers 
are keen sportsmen, and will always 
accompany an officer if they get the 
chance on a fishing and shooting expedi- 
tion. Cavalry soldiers sometimes play 
polo; the Indian being lithe and active 
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while musketry instruction is in progress 
muscle drill is practised for an hour ; 
otherwise the ordinary parades are from 6 
a.m. to 7 a.m., and often in the evenings. 
For officers there are always masses of 
office work. 

Ninety per cent. of the men are mar- 
ried, and are allowed to be, but there 
are only a limited number of married 
quarters, and leave has to be obtained 


INDIANS MAKE FRIENDS WITH A FRENCH SOLDIER AT A CAFE 


is a naturally good rider, but until 
trained he lacks humanity and con- 
siders his mount only in proportion to 
its value to himself. 

The cold weather is the training season, 
and most of the time is spent in camp. 
A day’s work for an officer begins at 9 
a.m. and ends with lectures on the next 
day’s work at 6 p.m. 

Musketry is carried on chiefly in the 
hot weather, and lasts from 5 a.m. to 
10 am. daily. In the evenings and 


before men can bring their families to 
these quarters. 

All Indian soldiers are granted two, 
or three and a half, months’ leave during 
the year according to their turn, when 
they return to their native villages, 
attend to the crops or house property, 
for many of them own houses and land, 
and arrange their domestic affairs. 

During the hot part of the day the 
men lay about dozing, chattering, and 
playing cards, though gambling is 


strictly forbidden.%.They rise of their 
own accord with the dawn and retire 
directly it gets dark. Few of them can 
either read or write, but there is a class 
daily where they can learn if they 
choose. It is not compulsory for them 
to attend. 

Their first meal of the day is about 
12 o'clock and consists of chappaties, a 
mixture of coarse white flour called 
atta, and water; this is baked. They 
sometimes add dal, rice, grain, fruit, 
vegetables, native sweets, and nearly 
always curry ; this meal is washed down 
with water. A Sikh can and does drink 
to intoxication frequently, but is not 
allowed by his religion to smoke. A 
Mohamadan may not drink, but is per- 
mitted to smoke. 

The other meal of the day—there are 
only two—is just before sundown, and 
consists of much the same ingredients. 
The men buy their own food, but there 
is a rule in force which insists they shall 
spend a certain sum per week on food, 
as they are inclined to restrict 
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themselves if they are in debt or short of 
money. Their rate of pay varies a little, 
according to breed. The Sikh receives 
11 rupees per month and Mohamadans 
8 rupees. 

Some of the weapons traditional of 
the races are formidable objects. The 
Gurkhas have a knife with broad curved 
blade, about a foot long, called a kukrie. 
A good deal has, indeed, lately been 
heard of this. The Rajputs use a 
square - handled knife with the blade 
resembling a tongue of flame which 
opens and shuts on _ the scissors 
principle. Sikhs wear a quoit in 
their puggarrees, which they throw at 
the enemy, and if accurately cast is 
capable of decapitating him. The Sikh 
knife is something between a paddle and 
a trowel, and every Sikh wears a bangle. 
A Pathan knife has sometimes a carved 
or inlaid handle. The Punjabis have a 
circle of sharp steel, which when thrown 
properly, will skim along about three 
feet from the ground and would sever 
an arm or leg. 
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THE PURCHASE OF ARMY REMOUNTS 


‘ONE of the most unpleasant aftermaths 
of the South African War was the 
disclosure of incompetence and extrava- 
gance which had occurred in the buying 
of horses for the Army both at home 
and abroad. The national emergency 
found not only a totally inadequate 
stock of remounts in this country but 
also a grievous lack of preparation and 
organisation for the purchase of what was 
needed. We heard ugly talk of Army 
Remount scandals long after the declara- 
tion of war, and it was certainly 
‘demonstrated at the time that the 
existing system had proved unsatis- 
factory when put to the test. 

Between the time of the bitter 
experience thus acquired and the date 
of the outbreak of the great war in which 
this country is now engaged, the War 
‘Office had more than ten years in which 
to reorganise and perfect its remount 
system. By command ot the Army 
‘Council a manual was issued by Sir 
Edward Ward in April, 1913, in which 
the new regulations for the remount 
‘service were laid down in extenso; and 
it may be admitted that the arrangements 
then made for mobilization appeared to 
be extremely comprehensive and well- 
ordered. 

But it is possible that in 1913, and 
even in the first part of the present year, 
mobilization was regarded by the 
remount authorities as rather a remote 
contingency. In any case the remount 
scheme proceeded quite leisurely, and 
was not so complete as it would have 
been had the outbreak of war been 
postponed for another year. More 
particularly the fault lay in the slow 
appointment of responsible remount 
officers. Many of these were practically 
new to their duties when war occurred 
and consequently knew little of the 
resources of the districts over which 
they had control. 

One of the most essential qualifications 


of a Deputy Assistant Director of 
Remounts is a knowledge of the horse life 
of his area. To put it mildly, this know- 
ledge was not generally displayed when 
his Majesty declared in August last that 
a national emergency had arisen. 

Among the steps which had to be 
taken prior to mobilization was the 
arrangement of the system of purchase 
for each area. The system was either 
that of one purchaser per area, or one 
purchaser to a large area with sub- 
purchasers under his orders, according 
to the condition of the district. Local 
men had to be selected as purchasers. 

It is precisely at this point that the 
scheme worked imperfectly in many 
places. Inadequate arrangements had 
been made prior to the outbreak of war 
for the appointment of sub-purchasers, 
and there is good reason to fear that a 
proportion of the gentlemen selected in 
a hurry were square pegs in round holes. 
In other words, they were not up to the 
work, hence much incompetent and 
extravagant buying. 

In this article it is desired to deal 
with this highly important national 
question in an impartial way and not 
to withhold credit from those quarters 
in which it is due. There is plenty of 
evidence to show—and it shall be quoted 
from independent sources later in these 
pages—that the work was admirably 
done in certain districts. In other places, 
however, complaints are rife, and if we 
publish those complaints it is in no 
carping spirit but rather with a view to 
pointing out the weaknesses of the 
system and to suggesting in which 
directions the remount scheme may now 
possibly be strengthened. 

In fairness to all concerned, it must 
be remembered that mobilization was 
practically an unknown thing in this 
country and the arrangements were 
necessarily something of an experiment. 
Remember, too, that the horses required 
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were secured, and that is something to 
go upon for future work. 

We now perceive it is imperative that 
an absolutely up-to-date and carefully 
classified list of all horses in every 
district should be made in peace time 
by a competent officer. Such a list 
would render the work comparatively 
easy at mobilization. It may be well 
at this point to explain the exact sources 
from which the Army can draw when 
mobilized. The reserve horses, primarily 
intended for the Expeditionary Force, 
consist of— 

(a) Registered horses — viz., those 
that in return for a retaining fee are 
voluntarily registered by their owners 
as available for immediate purchase 
by Government, on such occasions 
as are specified in the agreement, 
usually when the Secretary of State 
calls out Army Reservists. 

(b) Subsidized horses — viz., those 
whose owners voluntarily agree to 
similar terms to those described above, 
in return for a subsidy, which is offered 
for a limited number as an inducement 
to maintain a certain type of horse. 

Classified horses are horses classified 
in peace time as suitable for im- 
pressment for military purposes on 
emergency. 

Boarders are horses on the strength 
of units, boarded out with private 
persons and liable to recall. 

During the mobilization in August 
purchasing officers found that the lists 
were in many instances by no means 
accurately compiled or up to date, and 
were consequently quite misleading. 
The work had in some cases been done 
by police constables and others with no 
knowledge of horses. 

In the case of subsidized horses a large 
number of jobmasters and others who 
were expected to produce various animals 
of a certain type failed to furnish the 
sort of horse that was required, an 
inferior creature quite useless for military 
purposes being offered. 

Again, in the case of classified horses 
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certain purchasing officers were given 
lists which were at least two years old, 
and horses which were quoted as suitable 
for impressment were missing when 
enquiries were made. 

Returning to the question of buyers, 
and especially sub-purchasers, it is 
necessary that they should be more 
carefully selected. Only men who have 
some experience in the work should be 
accepted. In the districts of which we 
have special knowledge assistant or 
sub-purchasers were given two pounds 
per day and their expenses, so their 
work was by no means honorary. The 
services of many men of unimpeachable 
authority might have been had free of 
charge. This is not mentioned to suggest 
that sub-purchasers are not entitled to 
remuneration for services rendered, but 
rather as an argument to show that 
plenty of the right men were available 
for the work had they been called upon. 
Under the present system there was a 
tremendous wastage in certain districts 
owing to hopeless incompetent buying, 
and horses for which prices from £40 
upwards had been given by Government 
agents were speedily turned down by 
the military authorities and sold at the 
local horse repositories for a fourth of 
the amount paid for them with the 
British taxpayer’s money. In-foal mares 
were purchased by the dozen. 

It would seem to be necessary, too, 
that the class of horse to be bought 
should be carefully explained to pur- 
chasers in peace time. A great many 
horses purchased in August and 
September were utterly unsuitable for 
the unit for which they were bought. 
Many buyers apparently had the vaguest 
ideas of what was required for a gun 
horse or a trooper or a light draught 
horse. 

Horses are officially classified for 
the military census as follows :—‘‘Riders, 
(1) horses fit for Cavalry, 15 hands 1} in. 
and over, (2) horses fit for Yeomanry, 
Mounted Infantry, and pack 14 hands 
2in.—15 hands 14in.; Light draught 
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horses fit for Field Artillery 15 hands 
and over, (2) horses heavier than the 
latter, fit for transport wagons, other 
than dray horses, 15 hands and over. 
Heavy draught :—Shires, Clydesdales, and 
similar heavy draught horses, 15 hands 
and over. Pack :—Horses and ponies 
that work in pack in civil life.” 

No competent buyer would go far 
wrong when working on those lines, but 
the fact that so many unsuitable horses 
were purchased shows clearly enough 
that there was a grave lack of knowledge 
or gross carelessness somewhere. 

In the case of Territorial detachments, 
with whom the remount trouble seems 
to have been more acute than with 
regular units, young subalterns must 
not be allowed to buy for their units. 
In many instances the young officers 
were sent out to buy without any 
previous experience of such work, and, 
what is worse, without any knowledge 
of horses or equipment and, still less, of 
the value of either. 

Some steps are necessary to stop 
dealers and others from posing as ““Army 
buyers.” In this guise they intimidate 
or cajole farmers into selling horses well 
below their true value, and then they pass 
the animals on to the Government at 
greatly enhanced prices. It is satis- 
factory to observe that legal action has 
been taken against certain dealers who 
have falsely represented themselves to 
be direct buyers for the Government. 
In one case the dealer was buying at £20 
and selling to the Remount purchaser 
at £40. 

It is not proposed to discuss at any 
length in this article the question of 
horse-breeding for the Army, but it is 
tolerably clear that the Government 
must put up more money in peace time 
if they wish to secure a better supply of 
reserve horses for future emergencies. 
Yet as recently as last December it 
actually appeared to be the intention of 
the Treasury to reduce the grant to 
horse-breeding ; but this has since been 
rescinded. 
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How absurd this seems when con- 
trasted with the great horse-breeding 
efforts made by every important 
Continental nation! We have gone 
mainly to Canada and to the United 
States to secure additional horses for 
Army purposes in our latest emergency, 
and these animals are being ‘‘ boarded 
out” and conditioned by farmers 
and others at 25s. weekly per horse. 
On the subject of these Canadian 
horses and the cost of their keep the 
reader may be directed to an interesting 
correspondence which ran _ during 
December in the columns of the Sunday 
Chronicle. 

In the course of widespread enquiries 
into the recent purchase of Army 
remounts we have received many letters 
in which important suggestions are 
embodied. They contain, too, some 
interesting sidelights upon the manner 
in which the work was carried out upon 
mobilization. Purchasing officers them- 


selves are among our correspondents. 
Here is a valuable letter in which Colonel 
G. C. Ricardo, of Donnington, Newbury, 
Berks, an acknowledged authority upon 
all matters connected with the horse, 
details his experiences :— 


NOTES ON PURCHASE OF ARMY 
REMOUNTS BY COLONEL RICARDO. 


I had a good deal of experience in 
this matter, as I was one of the first 
persons approached in this district of 
Newbury, some three years ago, to ask 
if I would undertake the duty of 
purchasing horses in the event of 
mobilization. I agreed to do so, and 
was supplied with various lists, etc., of 
the horses in my district. 

I will here remark that I consider 
the idea was good. Very little expense 
had been incurred in the compiling of 
these lists, as they were done by the 
Adjutants of the County Yeomanry ; 
whether these officers got any remunera- 
tion for their arduous labours I cannot 
say, but I know it took them some time, 
and a great deal of trouble. 
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As I said before the idea was excellent, 
but the lists were too hurriedly made 
out, and they were not kept up each 
year as they should have been. 

In the first place, taking my own list, 
I found there were many specimens of 
what they were pleased to term “ light 
draught ”’ horses on it. 

When the time came to mobilize, the 
war having broken out, I found that at 
least a quarter of these so-called light 
draught horses were only butchers’ 
ponies, and some small at that, whereas 
the class of horse I was told to buy was 
the old stamp of “ vanner”’ or “ ’bus ”’ 
horse, a class that has unfortunately 
died out now in this country, owing to 
motor traffic. 

This reduced my list considerably, 
and instead of my purchasing 160 horses 
for the Royal Engineers as I was 
supposed to do, I could only, by the most 
strenuous exertions, collect about half. 

I had also to buy about 70 or 80 
Yeomanry horses. This was very easy ; 
in another week I could have got 200. 

The fault was this; there were very 
few actual vanners in the district at all. 
It is a purely country locality, with 
plenty of farm horses and a few suitable 
ones in the towns, but certainly not a 
district where one could pick up horses 
that would trot with a ton weight behind 
them, which is what was wanted. 

Another grievous mistake was not 
giving me a fresh list—the last one was 
made out early in the spring of 1913. 
Between that and August, 1914, when 
the purchasing began, a number of 
horses had changed hands, others had 
died, and the lists were very far from 
accurate. This should have been left 
in the hands of the purchasing officers 
themselves, who would have done the 
work yearly at a small retainer, which 
would amply have been justified by the 
results. 

No cases of extravagant buying 
occurred to my knowledge, certainly 
not here. I bought about 150 horses, 
and averaged them at £40, although I 
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bought five officers’ chargers at {£75 
apiece, and one at £80. 

Then they ought to have kept the 
same men on in their own districts. I 
am well known, having been Master of 
Hounds, and also commanded the 
County Yeomanry. I was trusted by 
the men who had horses to sell, and they 
knew I would not take any unfair 
advantage, whereas after I had finished 
someone else was appointed, whose 
methods did not agree with mine at all, 
and caused endless friction. 

It is all very well in the case of 
“national emergency ”’ taking away all 
the horses from a neighbourhood, but 
these should have been the reserve. The 
whole Army ought to have its stock 
complete, and then draw on the private 
individuals for remounts, but not expect 
the country side to mount the first line. 

Let them in future give us purchasing 
officers a small retainer every year. We 
will faithfully perform the work, see that 
it is done properly, and the lists kept up. 
Now there are no horses save old ones 
and unsound ones left. Of course, there 
are plenty of young stock coming on, 
but not in sufficient quantities to do 
any real good. 

Mr. C. Howarp TAyYLor, of Doncaster, 
a chief purchaser in the North of England, 
writes :—‘‘ As a chief purchaser I found 
the scheme a good one and quite work- 
able, and in this my assistant-purchasers 
agreed. In my area I found owners of 
horses were very patriotic, only asking 
reasonable prices, and in some cases less 
than the value. Very few, if any, schemes 
are perfect when first tried, and any 
little imperfections there may be in the 
present scheme will be better brought 
before the notice of the Remount 
Department at a proper time by those 
qualified to give an opinion rather than 
discussing the matter in public.” 

. We cannot agree with Mr. Howard 
Taylor that any good purpose would be 
served by hiding or hushing up any 
irregularities or imperfections in the 
present scheme from the public. By 
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directing attention to those features of 
the system which are in need of reform 
we hope to serve in bringing about that 
reform quicker than would otherwise be 
the case. Every correspondent quoted 
in this article is a man peculiarly qualified 
to express an opinion on this important 
matter. 

Another purchasing officer, acting in 
the home counties, has some sharp 
criticisms to pass :—‘‘ My experience of 
the purchase of horses for the Army, and 
I was purchasing officer at X., is that 
the registration of horses is money 
thrown away. Many of the horses on 
my list had died of old age, and others 
had been sold. Also we had purchasers 
for the Territorials, Artillery, and the 
County Yeomanry in the same district, 
the purchaser for the latter going far 
above the horses’ value in many cases. 

“T would suggest having only one 
purchasing officer for a district to buy 
all horses for Regular Army, Yeomanry, 
and Territorials. He to appoint assistants 
in different parts of his area who would 
send all suitable horses into a fixed 
station where they would be examined 
and purchased. The purchasing officer 
to be one who has had great experience 
in buying horses, and he and his assistants 
men who know all the horses in that 
district.” 

This correspondent adds that many of 
the horses purchased for the Yeomanry 
and the Artillery in his district were 
quite useless. 


Mr. ASSHETON BIDDULPH’S 
SUGGESTIONS. 


We have no letter more brimful of 
suggestion and more to the point than 
that sent by Mr. Assheton Biddulph, 
who writes as “an old soldier, a former 
lieutenant in the old Die Hards, and a 
Master of Foxhounds for over thirty 
seasons.”” He adds: “I feel strongly 
in all this matter, knowing as I do of 
many irregularities practised in these 
times and in the past.” The Master 
of the King’s County Hounds makes 
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the following suggestions for improving 
the present system of buying Army 
remounts :— 


(1) I should not allow any buyer to 
purchase in his own locality. 

(2) I should make a purchaser of 
remount horses declare himself as such, 
and not allow him to retain for himself 
or anyone else outside the Remount 
Department any horse purchased by 
him. 

(3) I should require the purchaser to 
state the individual price he paid for 
each horse and make him show a 
corroborative statement from the 
seller. 

(4) Luck pennies ”’ I should debar, 
and require a statement from buyer 
and seller that nothing of the kind 
passed between them. 

(5) I should supply purchasers with 
printed forms in which all these details 
could be filled in, with a form of 
declaration to be made, signed, and 
witnessed. 

(6) I should think it well that two 
chosen purchasers go together. One 
might be chosen by the Department 
and he then might choose his colleague, 
subject to the sanction and approval 
of the Department. 

(7) Ishould leave to the Department 
the choice and appointment of local 
veterinary surgeons to examine all 
horses purchased. 

(8) As to the payment of purchaser, 
I should incline to paying so much a 
day for actual days of service, such 
payment covering all expenses and 
purchasers making an affidavit as to 
the number of their days. 

(9) Though it may not come within 
the economic point of the question, I 
should not retain or accept the services 
of any young efficient man who might 
and should be serving in the Army as 
a combatant. 


Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE thinks 
“the point to be kept steady in view 
with regard to the purchase of Remounts 
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is that as far as possible mares should be 
kept at home.” 

Mr. E. C. CLAytTon, of Cottesmore 
Grange, Oakham, whose opinions are 
always welcome and entitled to respect, 
puts in a strong plea for Government 
Breeding Studs, to which proposal, how- 
ever, there is keen opposition in other 
quarters. Mr. Clayton writes :— 

“T am glad to say that the work of 
Army Remounts has been carried out 
hereabouts with great care, judgment, 
and every consideration for the interests 
of hunting men, farmers, and tradesmen, 
who have loyally contributed to the 
requirements of Government buyers. 
The horses obtained have been quite 
satisfactory and many far above the 
average ; but it must not be forgotten 
that we are in the centre of the richest 
hunting district in England, and that 
owners of large studs of high-class 
hunters have afforded every facility and 
gladly sacrificed valuable animals—most 
of them too good for powder and shot. 
We have been trying both as to Army 
horses and recruits to accomplish in 
three months what it takes three or 
four years to arrange, therefore we are 
at a disadvantage, in the same way 
that our foolish Free Trade has enabled 
Germany to assert herself as she has 
done at our expense. The question of 
Army Remounts lies in three words— 
GOVERNMENT BREEDING STUDs—such 
as every other important nation in the 
world, has, for thirty years or more, 
maintained regardless of expense. Any 
other MAKESHIFT is ruinous folly and 
failure.” 

Mr. Clayton supplements his remarks 
by this excellent suggestion :—‘‘ Let 
each Government buyer have a number 
and let such number be branded on the 
hoof of every horse purchased by that 
official. This would earmark each 
purchase and the official responsible. If 
good, his value as a buyer and judge 
would be recognised. If the animals are 
not satisfactory he could be informed 
that his services would not be further 
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required. I feel that this would be an 
easy and very desirable check on careless 
ignorant, or self-interested agents ! ”’ 

A well-known owner of horses in 
Yorkshire sends his views on the subject 
of the purchase and breeding of Army 
horses. Perhaps his letter does not come 
strictly within the scope of this article, 
but the opinions he expresses are 
interesting at this time :—‘‘I agree 
with Sir Alfred Pease in what he said 
publicly lately, that if the Government 
want good troopers they must give a 
better price than they have done, say 
£50 for a horse three years old, so that 
farmers need not keep them during the 
winter they are coming four years old. 
Do away with giving premiums for 
stallions, which I think has done more 
harm than good, as a premium stallion 
may be located in a district, competing 
with one that is there whose owner does 
not care to send him up to London for 
competition. The stallion is sold, and 
next year a horse in a different locality 
gets a prize and the district is left without 
a stallion. I think it a great mistake to 
smother private enterprise with public 
money. If there is a good demand, 
breeders would produce a better article 
for a better price. In peace time I would 
allow foreigners to buy in England, for 
it would not be worth while breeding for 
the British Army alone. I think the 
Government ought to-stick to registering 
sound stallions.” 

In regard to the breeding of Army 
remounts, Mr. WALTER WINANS mentions 
an interesting experience :—“‘ In order to 
encourage the breeding of good horses 
in this neighbourhood I for some years 
let my best stallions—horses I had paid 
a thousand pounds or more each for— 
stand free to the farmers and others over 
whose land I hunted with the Tickham, 
East Kent, Ashford Valley and Mid Kent. 
I also gave prizes at the local horse shows 
for horses bred from my stallions. The 
result was so very disappointing that | 
had to withdraw this free service. 
Hardly any sent their mares, and those 
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who did for the most part sent such bad 
mares that the foals were not worth 
noting.” 

An M.F.H. writes on the subject of 
buying remounts :—‘‘ No doubt some 
people were honest and bought horses 
without making anything out of them, 
but I am afraid a great many made at 
least a ‘ fiver’ out of each deal. Also, 
there were some people who went far 
further than they were legally entitled 
to do in commandeering horses at far 
less than they were worth, owing to not 
reading the rules through or under- 
standing them.” On the other hand, 
Sir [AN HEATHCOAT Amory, the Master 
of the Tiverton Hounds, expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘ the work was economically 
done in this district.” 


WorRTHLEsS HORSEs. 


Mr. H. T. Hincks, of Wigston Hall, 
Leicester, has some severe remarks to 
make upon those who were responsible 


for the buying and selling of the “ cast ”’ 
horses sold at the Leicester Repository. 
Here is his interesting letter :-— 

“In my opinion the local buyers in 
my immediate neighbourhood carried 
out their work in a thoroughly satis- 


factory manner. Many good hunters 
were requisitioned at prices fully £100 
apiece below their value, but the owners, 
knowing the urgency of the case for 
which they were required did not 
greatly demur, though some rather 
grumbled. Probably the best lot of 
troopers ever got together carried our 
Yeomanry when leaving the county 
town. Personally I was surprised that 
regulations debarred the purchase of the 
four-year-olds in a hard condition. 
Several of these were offered, and every 
riding man knows that four-year-olds 
at the end of the year in racing or 
hunting condition are much better horses 
to ride than a ten-years-old mare that 
has been out at grass for, perhaps, a year 
or two. With regard to many horses 
bought outside my neighbourhood, it is 
certain that both the buyers and sellers 
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ought to get at least six months’ hard 
labour. One draft of ‘casts’ that 
were sent to the Leicester Repository 
for sale in September included some that 
were absolutely ‘ knackers,’ one with a 
fistulous shoulder, and others perfectly 
useless. The Government should cer- 
tainly keep a record of those buyers who 
have done their duty and of those who 
have bought worthless horses.”’ 

A correspondent who breeds horses 
and is well known in sporting and 
military circles, writes :—‘‘ In my county 
there was great waste of money in buying 
horses. It was not so much that the 
horses bought were too dear, but that 
sO many were useless at any price. A 
certain gentleman who had_ probably 
never bought a dozen horses in his life 
had the job to purchase Army horses. 
The result was a lot of screws. A friend 
of mine, one of the best judges in the 
country, was asked to buy Yeomanry 
horses, the property of the men called 
up. He asked me to help him. We 
bought 62 and rejected about 20. The 
rejected lot were taken to the county 
town next day and accepted by the 
amateur buyers there. A_ cavalry 
regiment sold some cast horses at 
auction at the county town. One of 
these was taken and within an hour was 
sold to the Government for a large profit. 
I suppose they somehow obliterated the 
brands on the hoof. The purchase of 
horses in my county has been most un- 
satisfactory, but they have two good 
buyers now.” 

From Captain G. Puipps Horny the 
following has been received :—‘‘ The 
only fault I have noticed with the 
arrangements for purchase of remounts 
is that the authorities have not been 
very fortunate in some cases in those 
who have been appointed buyers. My 
opinion is that a buyer should not only 
be a good judge of a horse, but ought to 
have had experience as to the kind of 
horse that is required for military work. 
I know that out of a batch of 125 horses 
that were sent to a Cavalry Reserve 
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Regiment at Tidworth from Devonshire 
100 were cast by the Colonel, an old 
Lancer C.O., as unfit for cavalry. Why 
a man like a late M.F.H. of the Black- 
more Vale and an ex-officer of the 
15th Hussars was not appointed as a 
purchasing officer is a mystery to 
everyone. I cannot mention names, 


but some buyers were appointed who 
do not own horses and who did not know 
much about a horse, so they had to get 
a local farmer to go with them to buy.” 


INCOMPETENT PURCHASERS. 


Incompetent purchasers are also 
discussed by another correspondent :— 
“In my district, thanks to a very 
competent buyer, the remount work 
has been carried out thoroughly well 
and to the best interest of the country 
and the sellers, but I hear near about 
here of much incompetent, extravagant, 
and ‘ panic’ buying, such as, I expect, 
has taken place elsewhere. Also there 
were cases of those who for years past 
had been appointed during peace to be 
buyers in case of emergency, such as 
arose directly war was declared, and 
who had been appointed for that purpose 
and all arrangements made. Yet they 
were simply ‘carted’ when war broke 
out and others (many entirely incom- 
petent and who knew little or nothing 
about horses or what was required) were 
given the job in their places for no 
apparent reason. This resulted in the 
purchase of many useless and unsuitable 
animals. Apparently many men were 
appointed who knew nothing about their 
job, whereas plenty who did were avail- 
able and would have been glad to serve 
free of any pay.” 

Mr. F. Lort PuiILiips writes from 
Lawrenny, Pembrokeshire :—‘‘ A good 
deal is necessary to be done with regard 
to the buying of Army remounts. It is 
the buyers that are hard to find, not so 
much the horses. Why the Government 
do not employ the members of every 
County Committee for its own district 
is a thing I have never been able to solve. 
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There are the picked men in every horse- 
breeding district in England ready to 
hand. And it is my opinion that most 
if not all the members of these committees 
would readily have undertaken the 
buying of remounts at their own cost 
plus out-of-pocket expenses, had they 
been given the opportunity to do so— 
many wishing to help their country 
by some means or other. The high pay 
given to buyers is altogether wrong and 
unnecessary. The voluntary buyer for 
his country’s sake is a very different 
being from many of those now employed 
who would not do it at all unless they 
made their country pay for it. But it 
is no use talking to the Government 
about economy, or patriotism—money 
‘uber alles!’ 

Mr. J. H. Horton, of Brentwood, the 
veteran member of the Coaching Club, 
writes :—‘‘ As this is a garrison place 
I have opportunities of observing the 
purchase of remounts. So far as the 
Regular Army is concerned I believe it 
is well done and undertaken by efficient 
persons. At the beginning of the war 
in August two Territorial officers came 
here with a police constable and took 
two or three of my horses, but I was 
dissatisfied with their manner of 
dealing and they were not men (at 
least one of them) who had the 
slightest knowledge of a horse. I am 
told that the management of the horses 
by the Territorials leaves much to be 
desired, as many of them are quite 
ignorant of horses and have never owned 
one, but I cannot speak of my own 
knowledge about this. I do know, 
however, that in August their manner 
of commandeering was not judicious or 
effective and gave offence in many 
instances. The Army purchaser here is 
not commandeering now, but tells me 
he may have to do so in the near future.” 

The Hunt Secretary of one of the 
Southern packs sends the following :— 
‘“T am afraid that there is a good bit of 
soreness over the way the Army remounts 
were taken and purchased in this part 
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of our country. Everyone was willing 
to assist to the best of his power, but 
horses were commandeered and taken 
from stables without the owner ever 
being approached, and very little tact 
was shown. {50 was the top price, 
however valuable the horse. Some 
horses taken and paid for were over 
twenty years old and useless. In one 
case three valuable horses were taken 
without the owner’s knowledge and a 
cheque for {60 sent for the lot, which 
was scandalous. I forwarded a complaint 
and eventually the owner had another 
£90 sent to him. 

“A farmer’s horses were taken out of 
the waggon on the road, although he 
guaranteed he would send them straight 
to the depdt as soon as he got his waggon 
home. This all made useless friction. 
Another buyer, acting for the Yeomanry 
and showing a little tact, never had a 
complaint. I think greater discretion 
should be shown in selecting the 
purchaser, and I fail to see why horses 
worth £150 should be taken for £50 and 
a horse worth only £50 should be valued 
at that sum. The money paid for useless 
horses would have prevented a lot of 
friction if saved and spread over the 
more valuable ones.” 

We may also quote the opinions of 
Mr. RicHarp of Sands Hall, 
Sedgefield, who testifies to judicious 
buying in his own district, but knows 
of dissatisfaction elsewhere. “‘ If more 
care,” he writes, “‘ were taken in the 
selection of purchasers, especially the 
sub-buyers, there would not be so much 
outcry against the present system. Horse 
dealers should certainly not be selected, 
as I find that in almost every case where 
malpractices have been discovered a 
dealer in horses has been one of the 
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delinquents, and at least three bad cases 
of imposition have been brought to my 
notice. Of course, there are occasional 
cases of extravagant buying, and it may 
be even of incompetent work; but 
when you have to get a certain number 
of horses in a limited time you have to 
chance a bit at the finish. 

“My own general idea is that a 
competent chief buyer of unimpeachable 
character should be appointed for each 
district and that he should be responsible 
for every wrongful act on the part of a 
sub-buyer appointed by himself. If this 
were so, we should hear no more of the 
malpractices which have so disgraced 
the recent purchasing throughout the 
country.” 

In conclusion, we may claim to have 
demonstrated by the evidence of highly 
competent authorities in all parts of the 
kingdom that the purchase of remounts 
on mobilisation was not without certain 
grave faults. It has been shown that 
(1) chief purchasers should in all cases 
be furnished with proper lists of classified 
horses, which should be kept closely up 
to date in peace time; (2) greater care 
must be exercised in the appointment of 
Government buyers; (3) more money 
must be paid for British Army horses 
in peace time; (4) the transactions of 
dealers must be more carefully super- 
vised; (5) Government buyers must 
certainly abandon the practice of 
accepting ‘“‘ luck money ”’ or commission 
from sellers. Many other important 
points have been touched upon by our 
correspondents, and we trust that the 
discussion will prove not only of interest 
to the public but of practical service to 
the authorities as showing where weak- 
nesses exist and how they may be 
remedied. 


IN THE OPEN PLAIN 


FOX HUNTING IN EGYPT 


IN view of the fact that Egypt may now 
be described as practically English terri- 
tory, added interest naturally attaches 
to sport in that country, and some 
experiences may not be unwelcome to 
English readers. 

I have found that the usual conception 
of the desert in the mind of one who has 
not seen it is a vast flat or rolling plain 
of sand stretching away as far as the eye 
can see. Whereas the plain is the 
exception, and the greater part is a 
bewildering succession of ridges—they 
are mostly too low to rank as hills— 
running in every conceivable direction. 
The nearest simile I can think of is the 
convolutions of the brain. They are all 
flat on the top and of more or less uniform 
height. Viewed from above their inter- 
secting valleys are not apparent, and 
they have the appearance of a large 
uninterrupted plateau, out of which arise 
a few high bluffs here and there which 
are very useful when trying to steer a 
course. It is therefore impossible to 


know how many ridges you must cross 
before arriving at any distant point. 
You may be lucky and strike a ridge 
running most of the way, or you may 
have to traverse a large number of 
transverse ridges. It is better, however, 
to go as straight as possible, for if you 
keep in the valleys, you never see your 
destination, or the guiding high bluffs ; 
and after following their intricate 
windings for a few minutes only, you 
become as hopelessly lost as if you were 
in a maze. 

The steep sides of these valleys are 
generally covered with loose sand and 
strewn with stones, while their beds are 
full of boulders and round stones, like a 
Scotch stream. They are in fact dried- 
up watercourses, the result of occasional 
rainstorms extending over thousands 
of years. Broad sandy valleys, cut up 
by many small watercourses, wind their 
way amongst these ridgy areas, and here 
and there occur large open spaces varying 
from a mile to three or four miles across. 
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In these there is every sort of going ; 
hard sand, loose sand, stony ground and 
intermittent stretches of boulders. 

Our hunt originated a little to the 
north of Luxor, Upper Egypt, in a part 
of the desert which affords very good 
and very bad going. For stretching 
away from the edge of the cultivation 
we have an immense bay of magnificent 
sand, over which a horse can gallop as 
hard as he pleases for a mile or more in 
any direction. The bay is shut in on 
all sides by the ridges I have attempted 
to describe. I had occasionally seen a 
fox on one of these outlined against the 
sunset; but it was not until a friend of 
mine and his Airedale terrier had had 
an exciting but fruitless chase after one 
that the possibility of hunting occurred 
to us. 

Now the only hunting dogs to be 
procured in this country are the Bedouin 
gazelle hounds known as “ seloogis.’’ 
Of these there are several kinds, varying 
in size from a whippet to a greyhound, 
and of a similar build to these dogs. 
The Bedouins will not sell them, and 
will only give them to personal friends. 
Unfortunately I had not the luck to 
know any of them, and there are none 
in our neighbourhood. So that I had 
to try and raise some dogs through 
mutual friends. The first contribution 
was an eight months’ old pup, who 
seemed to have rather more of the 
pariah in him than I cared about. How- 
ever, this was better than nothing, and 
while negotiating for another, we set to 
work to study the ways of the Egyptian 
fox and how to get the best fun out of 
him. 

The seloogi hounds hunt by sight only, 
and will not draw. So that it was useless 
to depend on getting a fox in the 
cultivation. Obviously if we wanted a 
good gallop and a view of the hunt we 
had to find in the open plain. 

The inner ridges with their steep sides 
and boulder-strewn valleys we regarded 
as hopeless. We found from questioning 
the fellaheen that the foxes come down 
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from the hills at or after sunset to the 
fields. There they remain till shortly 
before dawn when they return. So we 
decided to get out to the edge of the 
crops while it was still dark, and lie in 
wait until a fox broke for the hills. I 
may here mention that we always keep 
the hounds on slips, otherwise they get 
away too soon and the fox glides back 
to cover or at least undesirable ground. 
After one or two attempts we found this 
unsatisfactory. Our couple of hounds 
being slow, it was necessary for the fox 
to break quite close to us if we were to 
get on terms with him before he reached 
the ridges, in the first two or three of 
which are most of the earths. He was 
not obliging enough to break anywhere 
near us, and we realised, moreover, that 
even had he done so it would have been 
in the nature of a fluke. So we had to 
find some other and more certain way of 
getting at him. 

We began to search for fox tracks, 
and soon discovered that although there 
were no fixed routes across the open, 
vet from every earth there was a hard 
beaten little path across the ridges to 
the edge of the plain. 

So we hid one evening near certain of 
these tracks and saw two come down 
just before it got too dark to make them 
out. It seemed probable that from 
whatever spot the fox left the cultivation 
in the morning, he would make across 
to the point where his track began. We 
have now established this hypothesis as 
a fact. 

We decided again to go out before 
light, and to hide ourselves, the horses 
and the dogs—I beg pardon, hounds— 
just over the ridge from which the fox 
emerged on to the plain, and thus 
intercept him on his way back. We left 
the hounds and horses with our saises, 
and lay on the top of the ridge to watch. 
It was an éxéiting quarter of an hour. 
Although we watched intently as the 
light grew stronger, it was not until the 
fox was within three hundred yards of 
us that we saw him. 
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Great was our exultation at the success 
of our tactics. We slithered as quietly 
as we could down the slope, mounted, 
and told the saises to slip the hounds. 
We came over the ridge while he was yet 
about 150 yards off. He sat quite still 
for a moment, evidently much astonished 
at this unwonted intrusion on his privacy. 

He then tried to circle round us to get 
into the hills. But the hounds, their 
pace aided by a gentle slope, cut him off, 
and we, contrary to all tenets of the 
chase, galloped along the edge of the 
ridge, trying to head him off. After a 


not forget our anxious excitement while 
waiting for his train. However, one 
glance dispelled all forebodings. He was 
a magnificent upstanding old dog; like 
an English greyhound, with an immense 
girth and a waist like a girl. We decided 
to try him the very next morning. 
Unluckily the only fox we saw was a 
long way off, and to our disappointment 
we found that the new hound did not do. 
much better than the original couple 
We never got near the fox, and our hopes 
were much dashed. We had not yet 
realised that the old dog was not up to 
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short spin, during which he jinked 
continually, hounds ran into him, and 
we had our first triumphant kill. 
Within a few days I received the good 
news that a friend of mine had got hold 


of a_ really well-bred seloogi. The 
Bedouins were no doubt induced to 
part with him because he was past his 
prime for gazelle hunting, and could not 
keep up his pace for any length of time— 
as we afterwards found out. But, 
remembering the touch of pariah in my 
first entry, we were determined in any 
case not to hope for too much. I shall 
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a long chase. But we agreed that he 
was tired after his journey or perhaps 
was not used to fox, and generally 
comforted ourselves and hoped for 
better luck in the future. 

By the time we were once more hidden 
behind a ridge, we were again full of 
hope, and from the way the old dog 
quivered and pricked his ears we felt 
that at any rate he was “all on” for 
arun. Presently we saw our fox coming 
up. Again he was only about three 
hundred yards off when we saw him. 
I pause here to remark that we rarely 
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spot a fox until it is light enough to see 
right down to the cultivation, yet we 
never catch sight of one until he is quite 
near. They seem suddenly to materialise 
in the middle of the plain, and I am at a 
loss to account for this phenomenon. 

Over the hill we came, and the fox 
broke back for the fields. There was no 
mistake about the old dog’s pace this 
time, and evidently he had been off 
colour his first day. In six bounds he 
was as many lengths ahead of what I 
may now dignify by the name of the 
pack. The fox, finding that he could 
not make the cultivation, began to circle 
back towards us. Selim, the old dog, 
was soon up to him, but he jinked and 
gained a bit. 

In a few seconds Selim was on him 
again, and the jinking allowed the slower 
couple to catch up. So, after a little 
more dodging about we killed right in 
the middle of the plain. I was just 
beginning to remove the brush when 
we viewed another fox about seven 
hundred yards off, travelling parallel 
with the hills and a considerable distance 
from them; so I left the fox with the sais 
who had come up on the donkey, and 
away we went again. It took a good 
gallop to get on terms with him, and 
Selim was the only hound who could keep 
up. He was not going “all out,’’ as he 
had not yet got a view. When presently 
he did it was a fine sight to see him 
bound off like a ball from a racquet and 
leave us “standing.” By this time 
the fox was close to the foot of a high 
hill—one of the few—and the slope of 
the ground was rapidly growing steeper. 
But the fox cannot afford to run straight, 
and thus the pack soon joins up. This 
fox worked his way steadily up hill, and 
must have actually been jinking in and 
out of the three hounds for more than a 
minute. At last the pup made a dive 
for him and bowled him over. We had 
come to a standstill, and considered that 
his fate was sealed. But he was up 
again; made one adroit turn through 
the pack and—went to ground! His 
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earth was hidden behind a projecting 
rock within ten yards of us, and if we 
had only known it we could have stopped 
it then and there with perfect ease. 
But he was a good plucked ’un, and we 
really could not grudge him his success. 
The pack was now quite blown. Two 
runs in succession and the last to the 
top of a steep hill! 

The Airedale and Selim lay and panted 
philosophically, while the pup rested with 
his nose in the earth, hoping against hope, 
I suppose, that the landlord would walk 
out to be killed. We had not been there 
three minutes when I caught the faint 
sound ofa holloa wafted up from the 
valley. In the far distance I could see 
my sais frantically waving his unwound 
turban towards a neighbouring ridge. 
Presently we viewed a_ third fox 
stealing over it, evidently intending to 
cross a small valley at the back of us. 
Blown as we all were, I thought we might 
cut him off, so we dropped down the 
inside of our hill and cantered inwards 
at an angle to the fox’s line. But he was 
nearly into the next range before we got 
there, and we had not the pace to catch 
him. He ran into the ridges, describing 
a big circle, and coming back, went to 
earth within a hundred yards of the 
spot we had just left. 

I have noticed that these foxes always 
seem to make for their own earths, 
however difficult it may be for them to 
get round to them. I imagine that 
owing to never having been hunted 
before they have taken no trouble to 
discover the whereabouts of neighbour- 
ing earths. Time after time they will 
run straight past earths where they 
could easily go to ground. Long may 
they continue to do so! 

We might have killed our second fox 
but never looked like getting anywhere 
near the third. This taught us a valuable 
lesson. We now rest thoroughly before 
getting on to a new fox. For it is ten 
to one that if we allow him to get home 
undisturbed he will go the same way 
another day, when we are ready for him. 


. 


Indeed the next two times that we tried 
this spot we never saw a fox at all. 
They probably left the cultivation much 
lower down, and came round to their 
earths over the back of the inner 
ridges. 

On the second blank morning we 
thought that we might as well wander 
into the ridges. “We might pick one 
up,” said we, “‘ though of course it is too 
hopelessly rough to gallop.” 

Pick one up we did, almost imme- 
diately, and away went the pack and 
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anything else, we have now become 
accustomed to this forbidding looking 
ground. But even in the excitement of 
a run there are places where the gallop 
degenerates into a slow canter, and 
occasionally dies away to a scrambling 
walk. Still, as Whyte Melville’s French 
friend observed “ Je ne cherche pas mes 
emotions a me casser le cou,” although at 
times one may go as far as to risk at 
least a badly cut face. It is quite 
wonderful the pace at which the ponies 
get over this stony ground, and how 


were out of sight in half a minute. So 
we jolly well had to gallop. Now the 
tops of these ridges are, as I said, flat, 
but many of them are covered with 
countless small holes, surrounded with 
piles of stones that have been dug out 
of them by the natives when searching 
for nitrates to use as manure for their 
land. So that what with the holes on 
top, the steep sides, and the boulders in 
the valleys, nothing short of a fox in 
front of you will make you gallop. 
However, once having broken the ice, 
and come through without breaking 
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rarely they put a foot wrong ; and this is 
just as well, for a fall would mean broken 
knees for a certainty, so say nothing of 
what might happen to oneself. 
Hunting inside the ridges is not very 
satisfactory, and is only resorted to 
when we have drawn blank in the plain. 
Hounds are out of sight most of the time, 
and the foxes are probably close to their 
earths. When once the fox gets a clear 
ridge ahead of the hounds he can slip 
down any of the innumerable side valleys, 
and the hounds who run purely by view 
lose him. By the time you come up he 
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has put a couple more ridges behind 
him, and a cast is hopeless. 

We have lately added another dog 
from Sinai to our modest pack. He isa 
smaller type of dog than Selim (in whose 
blood, I find, there is English greyhound) 
and is more suited for fox. Being 
smaller, he takes longer to get on terms 
with his fox and consequently the fox 
runs straight for a longer distance, which 
is desirable. Moreover when the jinking 
starts, this dog being smaller and lighter 
can turn much quicker. 

‘““ James,” the original entry, in spite 
of his touch of pariah, is, | think, the 
keenest of them all, and has a mar- 
vellously quick eye for anything moving 
in the desert. Unfortunately he is 
terribly wild, and frequently after 


running a fox to earth he refuses to 
wait with the pack till we come up, but 
slips off ‘‘on his own,” sometimes not 
returning till the next day. 

When lying in wait we always keep 


the pack on slips, and on the whole it is 
better to do so even when drawing the 
hills. For if they scatter and an odd 
hound picks up a fox, he is out of sight 
very often before the other hounds see 
him. Moreover, the seloogis run mute, 
so there is nothing to guide you to the 
line. Of course keeping the field and 
hounds in a bunch limits the area 
covered, but when you do get a view 
vou all get away together. On one 
occasion when it was almost dark, and 
we were resting round an earth, after 
losing the fox by about a yard, James, 
who as usual had vanished, suddenly 
appeared running a desert hare down the 
valley. He was past us in a flash before 
we could get a move on, and he returned 
some time afterwards—without the hare. 
This is the only hare I have seen in our 
part of the country, though in some parts 
of the desert they are quite common, 
and are hunted with hounds and hawks 
by the Bedouins, in the same manner 
as gazelle. One occasionally comes 
across a jackal, but these hounds are 
not at all keen on running them, and 
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unless one is well up to cheer them on 
will not do so. After seeing our first 
jackal and having a very half-hearted 
run, I wrote to a friend of mine who had 
done a considerable amount of hunting 
in another part of the country. He was 
very anxious to see whether his hounds 
would tackle a jackal, and brought up 
his pet couple during a two days’ holiday 
to try them. We decided to hide near 
the cultivation at a point where we 
should get a long run across the flat if 
a fox broke, and failing a fox, to go on 
into the hills for a jackal. As luck would 
have it, out came a jackal, and went 
straight away for the hills. He ran very 
fast for half a mile without a check. By 
this time hounds were well up with him, 
and were making half-hearted runs at 
him without really trying for a hold. 
He then stopped surrounded by the pack. 
He picked his dog, went for him and 
bowled him over, and then ran a few 
hundred yards before stopping again. 
After this performance had been repeated 
a few times and he was gradually getting 
nearer to the hills, hounds began to get 
bored and wanted considerable encourage- 
ment. In the end, after a full twenty 
minutes, during which none of the 
hounds was hurt and the jackal had 
received a few superficial wounds, we 
called them off. The jackal throughout 
had behaved with pluck and resource, 
and deserved his life. I believe that if 
we had had one really good fighting dog 
to get a grip the rest of the pack would 
have closed in and killed him. 

In any case the jackal is an ugly 
customer, and if it came to a stand-up 
fight, these hounds would get badly 
mauled. So, as our pack is limited to 
two couple I think we are wise to stick to 
fox. 

In the winter months you need not be 
on the scene of action much before 6-30, 
and you can hunt till about 9-30 or 
10 a.m. But in the summer hunting 
becomes rather too much of an effort. 
One must start about 3 a.m. Moreover 
as soon as the sun is up the heat is very 
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trying for the hounds if they have any 
distance to go home. Foxes get to earth 
almost immediately on returning to the 
desert ; whereas in winter they lie out 
and sun themselves. 

It is an unsolved problem as to 
whether these seloogis have any nose or 
not. One would not expect much scent 


on the dry desert, especially after sunrise. 
Occasionally, however, a dog will stand 
stock still with his head thrown back, 
but whether he is depending on his nose 
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or his ears, I am not absolutely certain, 
in spite of what I have already advanced 
on the subject. 

I remember seeing one, who as a rule 
is extraordinarily obedient, suddenly run 
to the top of a high ridge, in spite of 
being repeatedly called back. He stood 
there for a short time gazing intently 
over the ridge, and then suddenly burst 
away. He had got on to a fox all right, 
though in what mysterious way he 
became aware ofits presence I havenoidea. 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND THE WAR 


THE EFFECT UPON 


Witp At HOME AND ABROAD 


BY ‘‘ EAST SUSSEX ”’ 


As day after day of this most terrible of 
wars passes by, and acre after acre of 
once beautiful and peaceful country is 
scarred and torn and mutilated until it 
is beyond recognition, one cannot help 
wondering how great a space of time 
will be occupied in the reparation of the 
havoc that has been wrought. Nature’s 
powers of recuperation and replacement 
are, as we know, marvellous, and her 
work of restoring the landscape will begin 
almost upon the heels of the armies which 
have accomplished so great a devastation 
among every green and living thing. 
But a long time must elapse before the 
country is restored to anything like a 
semblance of its former self, and longer 
still must it take for the rehabilitation 
of the many species of birds and beasts 
that have been so rudely driven from 
their long accustomed haunts. It is safe 
to assert that never since the world began 
has the wild life of a whole continent 
been dealt so severe a blow as this 
widespread conflict will have achieved 


ere it is over, and no one as yet can say 
where the desolation and destruction is 
toend. This much, however, we already 
know—that miles and miles of country 
have been denuded of all those wild 
creatures which go so far to make a 
country what it is. 

Here in England where, save for the 
signs in all directions of military activity, 
things go on much the same as usual, it 
is difficult to imagine the state of affairs 
that exists on the other side of the 
channel, and still harder would it be to 
picture England laid bare by the hosts 
of hostile forces and every creature 
furred and feathered destroyed or driven 
away. It is a notable fact that hardly 
anyone who has written home from the 
front during these months since the war 
began has made reference to the birds 
and beasts that in times of peace are to 
be met with in such abundance in the 
area now involved. Beyond one doubtful 
story about a hare that is said to have . 
been shot between the French and 
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German lines, and a reported partridge- 
shooting expedition in Belgium by von 
Kluck, one cannot call to mind any 
mention of wild life during the campaign. 
Even that picturesque and descriptive 
writer, “‘ Eye-witness,” has all along 
been silent on the point, and this goes 
to prove how completely all wild 
creatures must have been scared away 
by the tumult of the war, even where 
they have not been actually destroyed. 

This state of things is natural enough, 
but what has been, and will be, its 
effect ? In this country we may already 
observe to some extent the results of 
the great disturbance overseas, and as 
time goes on these results may be still 
more marked. As yet we do not seem 
to have suffered much, if at all—indeed 
up to the present, so far as bird life is 
concerned, we have profited by the war. 
Several birds which under ordinary 
circumstances are not noted in these 
islands in great abundance have un- 
doubtedly become more plentiful since 
the war began. The short-eared owl and 
the magpie each affords a good case in 
point. Very rarely is the former bird 
seen or heard in the South of England 
before the autumn months, yet this last 
year it appeared in several of our 
southern counties as early as August, 
its shrill scream betraying its presence 
in most unmistakable fashion. Magpies, 
too, all through the autumn and winter 
have been extraordinarily common—the 
present writer has seen flocks of these 
birds up to a dozen and eighteen in 
number on several occasions during the 
winter, and this in places where they 
are unknown, or where only one or 
two isolated specimens are ordinarily 
observed. The magpie is one of the 
commonest birds of Northern France, 
and it is from that district that our 
abnormal supply of magpies has un- 
doubtedly come. A similar increase in 
more common birds has been noticed. 
Huge flocks of woodpigeons have been 
observed flying in a_ north-westerly 
direction—evidently from their disturbed 
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quarters in France and Belgium ; larks 
have come over the channel in unwonted 
numbers; and those who dwell near 
the coast in our southern and south- 
eastern counties declare that the winter 
flocks of starlings are out of all proportion 
to their usual size. 

The feature, of course, of these 
unwonted happenings is the revelation 
of the fact that Nature’s ordinary 
autumn and winter programme has been 
largely reversed by the existence of the 
war. The numbers of birds which 
ordinarily make their winter home in 
England, coming to us from more 
northerly or easterly latitudes, have been 
largely increased by those driven from 
points further south. The same influx 
of birds, no doubt, has been observed 
in districts on other sides of the area of 
hostilities, and countless wild animals, 
whose life has been rendered unbearable 
in their erstwhile haunts, must have 
fled helter skelter to make new homes 
in strange localities. When hostilities 
penetrate to Germany, as they probably 
will before very long the sport of wild- 
boar hunting and shooting, so cherished 
in that country, will be destroyed for 
years to come. The only wild beast that 
profits by the war is, perhaps, the wolf, 
of whose horrible boldness and gruesome 
scavenging on the field of battle in the 
east we have already heard. 

But if the war has already caused so 
great a disturbance among the birds 
and beasts resident in the affected areas 
at the time of its outbreak, the full 
effect of it yet remains to be felt. What 
sort of welcome will the myriads of spring 
migrants discover when they return 
presently to their accustomed summer 
homes ? Instead of the wild luxuriance 
of coppice and hedgerow and the teeming 
crops of cultivated land, they will find 
everything bare and desolate and spoiled 
—the very buildings to which swift and 
swallow and house-martin have resorted 
year in year out for generations will 
have disappeared ; the tangled thickets 
where nightingale and black-cap always 
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sang will have been swept away; the 
immemorial haunts of nesting birds of 
every kind will be no more. 

The effect of these misfortunes upon 
bird life generally will be lamentable 
for the districts that have suffered most 
severely in the war, for there is a good 
deal more than mere sentiment involved 
in a disaster of such magnitude as this. 
When the operations of forestry and 
agriculture once again begin, the birds 
will be needed to play their useful part, 
and there will be but few, if any, of them 
for a long time to come. The summer 
migrants, almost without exception, are 
indispensable to the consummation of 
man’s economical endeavours, but is it 
likely that they will care to settle and 
make their homes amid such dreary 
wastes as have been created? If the 
war, as seems probable, continues during 
the breeding season, myriads of birds 
nesting in hitherto undisturbed areas 
will be destroyed as the battle 


advances, and if the conflict rages in the 


future over so wide a front as it has 
done in the past, the destruction of 
bird-life will be sufficiently gigantic to 
leave its mark for years to come and to 
affect seriously, perhaps, the supply of 
many species to other parts of the world. 

It is not easy to suggest how far we 
in Great Britain may ultimately suffer 
in this respect—indeed it may-be that 
owing to the disturbed state of the 
continent our supply of many species 
of migratory birds will be better this 
year than usual because a proportion of 
those which fail to find a welcome among 
the ruins of their former haunts abroad 
may be tempted to pursue their journey 
till they reach our shores. The habits 
of the birds in their northward migration 
of the spring is to pass on in the direction 
which instinct prompts until they find 
a suitable resting-place for the summer. 
But later, when the war is over and the 
devastated areas have so far recovered 
as to become attractive to bird-life once 
again, so huge a tract of country will 
need to be repopulated that the supply 
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of many species may be largely or 
entirely exhausted before it reaches 
Great Britain. ‘On the other hand, there 
is this to be remembered, that during 
the war, however long it may last, the 
destruction of all manner of small. birds 
which is a marked and lamentable 
feature of times of peace in most 
continental countries will be largely 
suspended, for in time of war there are 
more serious matters to engage the 
attention of everyone. Shooting of 
the ordinary kind, one believes, has been 
forbidden in France since the war began, 
and in all other countries affected by 
the war the toll taken of bird-life, 
whether by the shot-gun or other means, 
must necessarily be reduced. 

Indirectly the war has affected and 
will continue to affect the destinies of 
game-birds in these islands, but so far 
as pheasants are concerned, the con- 
ditions brought about by the European 
upheaval have been much less marked 
in the past season than they will be in 
the next. This is because all the birds 
intended to fill the coverts for the past 
shooting season were already in existence 
and far advanced in growth when war 
broke out, and although at one time 
there were fears that food would be 
too dear or too scarce to buy for pheasant 
feeding, it was possible in the end to 
keep the birds going more or less in the 
usual way. By making shift with corn 
of inferior quality, and by utilising other 
unimportant stuff such as small potatoes, 
turnips, and threshing-machine offal, 
most preservers have been able to bring 
their birds to bag as usual or to put 
their keepers on to shoot them for the 
hospitals, with the result that the 
pheasant supply has been quite normal 
and a far greater number of birds than 
usual has been given away to every sort 
of deserving institution and to private 
individuals. A good supply of acorns, 
beech-mast, and wild fruits generally 
also did much to tide over the pheasant- 
feeding difficulty this last season, and a 
heavy crop of apples, bushels of which 
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in the shape of “ windfalls’ have been 
fed to birds in covert, also assisted 
materially in this direction. 

The fortune of war will, however, make 
itself felt somewhat seriously next season, 
for corn of all kinds is likely to be dear 
for some time to come even though 
hostilities should cease at an early date. 
Partly for this reason, and _ partly 
because many people will still be too 
occupied in other directions to think 
about shooting possibilities, it is likely 
that comparatively few pheasants will 
be reared this year. This will mean a 
considerable decrease in the pheasant 
population, both wild and hand-reared, 
for the next few seasons unless after the 
war is forgotten rearing is again under- 
taken on something more than the 
ordinary scale of the past few years. In 
these days, of course, there is really no 
such thing as a truly wild pheasant, for 
all the so-called wild birds originate from 
those which escape from preserves in the 
first instance. If pheasant-rearing were 
entirely abandoned, it would merely be 
a question of so many years elapsing 
before the bird became extinct. 

Partridges, it may be said, have been 
favourably affected by the war rather 
than otherwise. There was much less 
September shooting than usual this last 
season, and later on there was com- 
paratively little driving, because most of 
those who were still able to spare time 
for shooting were occupied with killing 
off the pheasants and ground game in 
covert—an operation which took less 
time and gave a better return in view of 
the demands being made on all sides for 
game as food. Grouse have found them- 
selves in much the same position, if not 
in a better one, for in no August within 
living memory were so few parties out 
on the moors. These facts, taken in 
conjunction with the effects of a favour- 
able breeding season last year for both 
grouse and partridges, must mean that 
the stock of both these birds left for 
breeding this season will be a long way 
above the average. This being so, it 
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seems fairly safe to predict that there 
will be no shortage of game-birds either 
on moor or manor next season, even 
though the nesting period should show 
only moderately good results. 

All things considered, it does not 
appear probable that there will be any 
great demand this year for partridges 
for re-stocking purposes, but anyone 
who wants them will doubtless find them 
difficult to obtain since the main source 
from which these birds are supplied— 
Austria-Hungary—must remain closed 
until the war is over and probably for 
some time to come afterwards. It would 
be possible, perhaps, to obtain a certain 
number of partridges for turning down 
from Russia, but there seems to be a 
great opportunity here for our game- 
farmers, who hitherto have paid but 
little attention to the possibilities of 
partridge-rearing. 

In regard to woodcock and snipe it is 
difficult to say how far the war may 
have influenced their movements, but 
that it has done so to a very great extent 
is certain. Actual hostilities, of course, 
are in progress over a comparatively 
small area of the countries involved in 
the huge conflict; but even where no 
fighting is in progress, the country has 
been greatly disturbed by the constant 
movement of troops from one district to 
another, and by other acts incident to 
warfare in neighbouring or distant 
localities. The battle fronts, too, are so 
extensive, and fighting is so continuously 
noisy along the greater part of these 
fronts, that migratory birds when on 
passage are likely to steer clear of 
all seriously disturbed areas and so 
be driven very largely out of the 
courses which they naturally pursue. 
We may take it that the woodcock 
of Russia in the south and south- 
west, of France in the whole of the 
eastern area from north to south, and 
of the greater parts of Germany and 
Austria have been subjected to constant 
disturbance or driven actually away, and 
the question arises as to what has become 
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of all these birds? We may also take it 
that there has been very little woodcock 
shooting in any of the countries on the 
Continent at present at war, so that it 
is safe to conclude that for every reason 
other countries should have had more than 
their fair share of the birds this winter. 
It does not seem, however, that we in 
England have profited to any great 
extent in this direction. There has been 
a fair supply of the birds in their usually 
favourite haunts, and in a few places 
they have been noted in_ greater 
abundance than for some years, but we 
can hardly put this down to the war 
when we are dealing with a bird that is 
always so erratic in the exhibition of 
its likes and dislikes. One thing, how- 
ever, has been noted this last season, 
and that was that in several English 
counties woodcock made an unusually 
early appearance, and it may quite well 
be that these birds were driven here from 
France and Belgium as the result of the 
disturbance they met with there. In 
several places woodcock were met with 
this last autumn in quite the early part 
of the shooting season, and according to 
local experience these birds cannot have 
_ been bred in the locality. It is also worth 
noting that stray specimens of woodcock 
have been found in the most unlikely 
places—places in which no one can ever 
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remember one of them being found 
before. Such occurrences as these lead 
one to the belief that many of these birds 
must have been driven out of their beaten 
track and have so become scattered over 
a wide area, settling after their long flight 
in any spot they came to. Snipe have 
been more than usually plentiful, 
especially during December, which is not 
as a rule considered so good a month 
for them in this country as November. 
For this circumstance we may, perhaps, 
thank the war, for it is not at all im- 
probable that many of these birds have 
been driven over here from the marshy 
districts of Belgium where under ordinary 
circumstances thousands of snipe would 
spend the winter. 

Time alone will prove how far the 
distribution of wild creatures has been 
influenced by the war, but it is safe to 
predict that over a large area of the 
continent of Europe there must be a 
great reorganisation of the scheme of 
nature, and many unexpected occur- 
rences in relation to various species are 
likely to be noted. These coming years 
will, in fact, provide many opportunities 
for the observant naturalist both in this 
country and abroad, and it is not at all 
improbable that a good deal of the 
natural history of Europe will have to 
be re-written. 
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GRIGGO 


BY MAY WYNNE 


Wuy “Griggo”’ no one knew. The 
name was as unique as its owner—for 
Griggo was a mongrel. Not that he 
was any the worse for that. You are 
welcome to your dogs of high degree, 
pampered and spoiled by over-fond 
mistresses, but let me have a good old 
mongrel with its big, honest heart, whose 
every throb is given in devotion to its 
one and only master. 

That’s Griggo to the life. 

And the master in question was 
worthy of devotion. “‘ The Boy” they 
had nicknamed him in the regiment, 
though there were plenty junior to him. 
But somehow the name suited Bobbie 
Mallarsand as none other could have 
done. He was just that: a big, jolly, 
blue-eyed lad, English from the crown 
of his close-cropped poll to the sole of 
the foot which an impudent young 
brother termed a _ beetle - crusher. 
Everything about the Boy was big, 
body, soul, and spirit, and he commanded 
love from the Colonel—to Griggo. 

And in this yarn we aren’t going to 
put Griggo last! He deserved more of 
mankind than that, being as near a 
human as a dog could be. 

“Where Griggo is there is the Boy,” 
became a saying amongst the latter’s 


comrades, and not even the day of 
battle was an exception. 

What this creature of a lower creation 
thought of that mad turmoil of fighting 
is not on record. But if Griggo were the 
philosopher I believe him to have been, 
he must have wondered exceedingly at 
seeing his masters and _ superiors 
striving in the mad lust of killing—that 
cruellest, maddest of deeds which shames 
civilisation. 

Yet, as Griggo doubtless argued, it 
was no business of his that mankind for 
the nonce descended to the level of 
beasts. His the task to keep near his 
own particular lord—and he did it as 
only Griggo himself could have managed 
to do. 

Afterwards he won plaudits, but, 
being canny beyond his race, Griggo 
recognised a new note in the beloved 
voice, and, looking adoringly up, saw a 
new expression on his master’s grave 
young face—the look which comes to 
lads after their first battle and is never 
wholly lost. It was an_ expression 
which told of the stamp of indelible 
horror. 

True it was that the Boy would have 
to be given a new nickname now since 
he was henceforth a man. 
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“It was pretty ghastly, Griggo, old 
man,”’ confided Bob to his four-legged 
confidant, “‘and—the Colonel’s gone. 
Poor old chap! I loved him, you know, 
Griggo, and—I’m just mad to get my 
own back on those Prussian brutes 

And Griggo, who had seen the way 
the Colonel died, wagged his tail as 
though he knew all about the dastard’s 
trick of the white flag. 

But there was no tail-wagging when 
his master proceeded to put into action 
his scheme for avenging a murdered 
chief, for this time the Boy had no use 
for Griggo. 

That had never happened before— 
and Griggo did not understand it. 

Left solitary in a tent, tied up by his 
collar with the aid of a big khaki- 
coloured handkerchief, Griggo suffered 
the tortures of the damned. His master 
had not permitted his company. What 
hideous disgrace was this? The master 
in question had been too busy and 
too grief-stricken to explain matters, 
and Griggo, resenting the oversight, felt 
no call of duty to remain where he 
was. Had the Boy given him charge of 
a coat and left him free “on parole” 
this story would never have been 
written. Thus Fate—or Providence 
—makes use of our mistakes. 

Half throttled by desperate endeavour, 
Griggo won free at last, though bearing 
about three-parts of a khaki handker- 
chief as trophy. Then, with a snort of 
triumph, he bolted out past the sentry 
into the night. 

* * * * * 

Meals have no specific hour in war- 
time, and the little group of officers who 
met over a hasty snack in the Major’s 
tent scarcely realised that they supped 
at midnight, seeing that the chances 
were they would be fighting breakfastless 
at dawn. There was no jesting to-night, 
for the Colonel had won more hearts than 
the Boy’s in his regiment, and there 
was a heartfelt ‘‘ Amen ”’ to the Major’s 
vow to avenge him. 
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They had not realised yet that the Boy 
was stealing a march on them there. 
But then whoever yet could have dared 
to make himself answerable for the Boy’s 
actions ? 

“Where’s Mallarsand?”’ asked the 
Major, and though it was not the Boy 
himself who answered, Griggo did. 

“Hillo!”’ cried someone, “ that’s 
queer. It’s old Griggo! The Boy ain’t 
far off.’ And the speaker raised the 
tent flap. 

For once the prophecy was wrong. 
No big, broad-shouldered figure loomed 
in sight. Griggo had presented himself 
alone. Yet it was pretty obvious that 
the latter had not come to supper. 

Making in a bee-line for the Major 
he seized hold of his trouser leg 
and pulled so violently as almost to 
threaten disaster. Then, incontinently 
loosing his hold, he rushed back to the 
tent door, barked raucously, then dashed 
again for the khaki trousering as though 
it were an escaping rat. 

In vain the Major, still hungry for 
supper, attempted to ignore so plain a 
hint. Scraps, commands, scoldings failed 
to calm Griggo. It was all but speaking 
he did ; with quivering, damp nose and 
appealing red-brown eyes, he entreated 
those men to come. 

And they came. Yes, and it wasn’t a 
small thing that same coming meant. 
To leave rations after a four-and-twenty- 
hour fast is an insignificant sacrifice 
compared with going forth in a misty 
moonlight with no better guide than a 
mongrel dog, and the certain knowledge 
that enemies lurk in every spot where 
they can possibly find concealment. 

Yet Griggo had said more plainly than 
words, ‘‘ The best master in the world 
is in danger. Surely you won’t desert 
a pal in his need ? ”’ 

And the appeal, being made to 
Englishmen, was not in vain. 

There was something eerie in the 
adventure though, which brought a cold 
chill even to the bones of so tough an 
old campaigner as the Major. The day’s 
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battle, the loss of dear comrades and 
friends, the impotent fury against a 
treacherous foe, had taken it out of the 
men, and now here they were, waist high 
in night mists, with an occasional stray 
shot,a brief fusillade, the sound of gallop- 
ing horse-hoofs, as some reckless rider 
took his life in his hand to carry 
despatches to a commander. But, 
somewhere amongst those _ distant 
shadows, a comrade had need of them. 
They made no doubt either as to who 
the comrade was. The Boy was in some 
tight place—and Griggo had claimed 
their service in getting him out of it. 
They all knew well enough what sort 
of errand had taken that big, 
irrepressible youngster out from the 
shelter of the English lines. It was a 
bond, unspoken, but stronger than steel 
which linked their understanding to his 
rash act. ‘‘The Colonel.”’ The Boy 
had sworn that his chief should be 
avenged. It was the sort of yarn women 
would be weeping over at home. Here 
in the firing line it made men curse— 
huskily, and long to dig their weapons, 
bayonets or swords, between German ribs, 
for this was another white flag business ! 

Meantime a crisis presented itself. 

Before them in a hollow, before a fire, 
sat a score or so of Prussian soldiers, 
wrapped in heavy grey overcoats, enjoy- 
ing asnack. They had got hold of some 
British commissariat during the fight 
and were doing themselves well after 
a diet of mangolds and potatoes. 

They had a little after-supper jest 
preparing too, as the Major and his 
friends were quick to perceive. 

There, bound, with his back to a tree, 
his young face grim and haggard yet 
defiant, stood the Boy. 

He had been out to play a lone hand 
of revenge-taking, and had played it 
well. 

Supper first—amusement after was 
the German idea of pleasure, and 
the British rations were flavoured with 
the exultation of knowing that however 
brave a front the big lad over there 
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showed he must be suffering torture at 
the thought of death delayed. 

The Major swore softly. It relieved 
his feelings but it did not help to get him 
out of a quandary! Long before they 
could reach the Boy those devils would 
shoot him dead. 

The Boy looked up. It was telepathy 
I suppose which drew his eyes to those 
of a friend. 

Very cautiously the Major and his 
companions moved round to the nearest 
cover from which they might reach their 
quarry. 

If only some diversion would occur. 
A shindy to the right for instance .. . 

Yelp! Yelp! Down into the hollow, 
leaping clear on to the impromptu table, 
oversetting dishes and bottles, swooped 
Griggo. A Griggo all bristles, teeth, 
and fiery fury. A small tiger in fact, 
as alarming for the moment as a Bengal 
man-eater would have been. 

A few of the startled Prussians 
thought of their beer, a still larger 
proportion of their personal safety. 
Had Griggo really a dozen mouths at 
once ?—two dozen rows of almost perfect 
teeth ? 

Those Prussians thought so, for it 
seemed that this fiendish, sandy-coated 
quadruped desired to fasten his fangs 
into every nose at once. 

For precisely four minutes confusion 
reigned supreme, since the soldiers fell 
on each other, cuffing and struggling to 
be out of range of the four-legged fury. 

When at last Griggo decamped, 
leaving a lamentable trail of blood 
behind him, the Prussians swore anew 
and with more reason, since empty 
thongs were all that remained to show 
the spot from which the prisoner had 
been released. 

You may rest assured it was ‘“‘ thunder- 
weather” in that hollow during the 
following hour or so. Yet search and 
pursuit were vain. The English officer 
had got off—thanks to his friends’ 
timely assistance. 

It did not dawn on the obtuse Prussian 
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intelligence that it was still more due 
to the fidelity and sagacity of a dog. . . 

They would have fain made a hero 
of the Boy in the English lines that night, 
but Bob Mallarsand did not feel like 
wanting hero-worship. Those two hours 
with his back to the tree had been a 
nightmare and no mistake. The biggest 
thought in his simple mind was gratitude 
to his rescuers. 

Yet they in their turn would have 
none of it. Heroic? Not a bit of it! 
Just a plain duty—forced on them, so to 
speak. They thanked God that they 
had gone out on a forlorn hope that 
night, and they felt Griggo ought to be 
thanked too. 

The Boy had something wrong with 
his throat by the time the Major had 
finished his tale about the devoted old 
mongrel. 

And where was Griggo? If there had 
been no answer to the question I don’t 
suppose mortal power could have kept 
his master back from rushing out in 
search of him. 

But there was no need. 

No one spoke as... . well! some- 
thing—pushed its slow way under the 
tent flap and crawled forward till it lay 
down at the Boy’s feet. 

Could that be Griggo? This poor, 
torn creature so full of lacerated wounds, 
with sandy coat caked in ominous 
crimson ? 

You had but to look into those glazing 
eyes to answer. Only Griggo could 
express such utter devotion without 
human speech—only his master could 
claim that faithful love. 

Was it not the Roman’s glad boast 
—only slightly altered—that shone 
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triumphant over death in those wistful 
orbs ? 

“ Sweet and pleasant it 1s to die for one’s 
country.” 

“Sweet and pleasant is it,’’ spoke 
Griggo’s eyes, “‘ to die for one’s master.”’ 

With a rending sob which he didn’t 
even trouble to be ashamed of, the Boy 
knelt down and gathered that poor 
remnant of a dog in his arms. 

The Major coughed and swore huskily 
as he turned away. There was a queer 
mist over the eyes of the others grouped 
around. 

Someone opened his mouth in the vain 
attempt to suggest putting the poor 
thing out of its misery. It was as well 
that no words came. 

“ Griggo,”’ whispered the Boy, sobbing 
drearily, “ old chap !”’ 

The dying animal snuggled a little 
closer to its master’s heart, and the tail— 
so often held in derision by the men of 
the regiment who yet loved its owner— 
thumped feebly i 

Yes, it was the supreme reward. The 
noblest bred dog in the world could have 
asked no more. 

Dead? Yes! Just a mongrel dog. 
Who would take account of such as he 
when the flower of manhood fell around 
daily, hourly, momentarily ? Yet there’s 
a tiny grave on the edge of a cornfield 
in the land of France which will always 
hold a tender and loving memory for 
the man who lost his boyhood and a 
very faithful friend in that day of 
battle. 

Only a dog. 


Yet Bob Mallarsand 


knew he owed his life to that dog’s 
devotion, and repaid the debt with his 
tears and love. 
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A DAY 


WITH HOUNDS IN TIME OF WAR 


BY S. P. B. MAIS 


“Ir December 8th, 1914, fell on a 
Tuesday, find on what day of the week 
June 24th will fall in 1999.” . . . 

Ugh! As if it mattered, as if we were 
likely to be alive or to care twopence on 
what day it fell! The sun bursting 
through the medizval diamond-shaped 
panes of the Big School, after a Sunday 
of torrential downpourings of rain, made 
me chafe more than ever to be out and 
away over the hills. At 10-45 I should 
be relieved of my invigilation by another 
crusted usher and be expected to dash 
home and correct papers for the rest of 
the day. Not if I knew it! One does 
not get out at 10-45 in the morning, with 
the hounds advertised to meet but four 
miles away at 11, with the intention of 
blue- pencilling grotesque errors in 
algebra. I chafe and chafe, becoming 
more and more restless as the specks of 
dust in the air dance before my eyes in 
their longed-for sun-bath until at last the 
great doors swing open and “ Toothless 
Thomas,” as the irreverent style the 
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Reverend Thomas Champernowne, M.A., 
strides down the Great Hall and I am 
free to go. Away from the interminable 
scrapings of pens and demands for paper, 
away from mark-books and masses of 
manuscript to be looked over, for one 
brief, glorious day ! 

I have no time to change my uniform, 
my platoon will have to do without me 
for signalling practice to-day ; I mount 
my steed, a bicycle—ushers do not ride 
to hounds any more than beggars do— 
and panting up the steep hill which leads 
out of the town, to the great discomfort 
of my appendix, or rather of the place 
where it used to be, at last I reach the 
downs and happily free-wheel down the 
other side, through tortuous lanes to the 
village of Trent where the meet is to be. 

I pass cars at every corner coming 
back after depositing their owners; I 
must be late. No! There is no giving 
of tongue, no horn-blowing ; indeed, far 
down below me at the foot of the church 
steeple I can dimly descry a concourse 
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of villagers and horsemen ; a little later 
I find myself in the midst of a gaping 
multitude of children, all of whom take 
me, the humble second lieutenant, for a 
wounded colonel at least. 

But how different is this meet from the 
meets of last year! No gay pink coats, 
no bevy of fair ladies whose bright eyes 
attract, not unconsciously, the greater 
number of the younger and not a few of 
the veterans to worship at their shrine 
instead of gazing rapt, as so many of us 
do, at the beauty of the hounds. 

The hounds are the same as ever, it is 
true, and twenty couples of the best. 
Ha! There you are, Dauntless, Teacher, 
Vanguard! Easier to approach than 
aforetime when supercilious riders pre- 
vented mere cyclists like myself from 
getting too near and hence contaminating 
the hound-mind. Now there are but 
ten on horseback, all told: Miss G : 
the most sporting and beloved of ladies 
in our county, who keeps three packs 
and hunts them well; the whips and 


huntsman, all of whom look as if they 


ought to be at the front; a retired 
Indian civilian; a large, florid, very 
voluble Irishman, who runs and has run 
another pack here for over fifty years. 
“And by gad, sir! I was the—hee-hee— 
the youngest man out, sir; there wasn’t 
a man under seventy-five; we killed 
three times, the devil of a pace, sir; 
the young ’uns would never have kept 
up; you must come out: I was just 
telling Miss ” He is addressing 
the sedate civilian ; his voice is as keen 
and penetrating as the horn. All the 
rest of the day, in coverts and the open, 
over field and furrow, that voice is ever 
to be heard, loud, raucous and merry ; 
stopping only to refresh himself from the 
somewhat large flask he always carries 
and from the even larger package of 
sandwiches with which he is provided. 
A red-haired boy and girl, both 
immaculately but quietly dressed, excite 
our envy. Why the deuce isn’t this 
fellow at the front ? Bronzed, broad, a 
born hunter, about twenty-one years old 


—what is the country doing to let him 
escape ? He doesn’t seem to be ashamed 
of himself at all; rather is he the idol 
of the crowd. Oh! these English, these 
English ! 

Just as. we are about to start, an 
enormous Rolls-Royce appears; the 
doors open and forth spring four 
‘““Tommies,” escorted by a lean, elderly 
gentleman wearing an Eton Rambler’s 
tie. That these men are wounded and 
home from the front it is easy to see ; 
bandages round arms or fingers, the 
limp, and the sudden rush of the hand 
to protect a weak spot when anyone 
comes near, all tell the same story. They 
are being féted at the Castle and helped 
to get well as quickly as may be: they 
are in no hurry: very different is the 
treatment they get here, from the resi- 
dents of a wealthy countryside like ours, 
from that doled out at the military 
hospital whence they came. 

Some stragglers on foot complete our 
party and we descend still further into 
the valley to draw Mr. Bower’s coverts 
where five foxes are known to have been 
seen in the last few days. While we 
wait, standing at gaze, the Weymouth- 
Paddington Great Western Express 
dashes by, and faces at the window 
appear—faces some of which must express 
obvious disgust that we should still dare 
to hunt in times of great national stress 
like these ; others whose disapproval is 
overborne by their delight at seeing 
hounds again. I while away the time 
by learning something of ‘the history of 
one of the wounded soldiers. “ Rifle 
Brigade, sir, | am; frost-bitten, but all 
right now—and in no hurry to leave’ 
this neighbourhood, neither. They are 
doing us proud, so they are!” 

We move on; another covert drawn 
blank. Foxes are not such fools as to 
lie out in this sort of weather. Yester- 
day’s rain, which has turned all the fields 
into a slough and morass such that even 
the soldiers exclaim against the depth 
of mud, has sent all the foxes to ground, 
and “you can’t stop all the earths.”” We 
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move on again. I am joined by a dark, 
handsome-looking farm lad, very com- 
municative, but lame. 

“Back from the front, sir?” 

“No,” I somewhat shamefacedly 
remark—why doesn’t appendicitis shew 
its mark like lameness ?—“ only training 
others to go as yet.” 

“That’s where I’d ’a bin if I ’adn’t 
bin kicked by a ’arse; lamed me, cut 
my stomach open, ’er did, and broke 
my ’and, all when I were six years old, 


too. My brother’s on the Monarch, 
Narth Zea, ’er be; petty officer too 
laike. Zee thiccy laad on yon ’arse ?”’ 


(pointing to the immaculate boy whom 
I despised a few minutes before), ‘ ’e’m 
back vrum the vront: Lancers, ’er be; 
bin in everythink raight vrum the staart 
an’ ’er goes back cum Vriday; and 
never no scraatch to ’un: ’e’ma marvel, 
zure ’nough.”” (Good Lord! and pro- 
bably some fool of a girl wil! be handing 
him a white feather in the streets one of 
these days !) 

On we go, halting far in the rear, I 
entirely taken up with my interesting 
companion, the hounds fields ahead still 
searching in vain for the elusive fox: 
my friend is joined by a red-faced, 
awkward boy in the uniform of a trooper 
of yeomanry, who is voluble to my lame 
man, but reticent and tongue-tied when- 
ever I address him on any topic. 

We come up with the others at four 
cross-roads on the main “ turnpike,” 
all munching sandwiches and_ sharing 
whisky. The dark man, who has now 
told me his entire life-history and elicited 
from me most of mine, leaves me for a 
moment to relate some extraordinary 
story about a certain “ Lard Jarge”’ to 
the Eton Rambler, who seems at first 
to resent such conversation, but relents 
suddenly and good-humouredly evades 
the discussion by telling us of a German 
officer who escaped from our local 
compound in a box labelled “ Safety 
Matches”’ and succeeded in reaching 
Tilbury docks before he was discovered. 

“Aw, they’m craafty devils, them 
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Germuns ; 
may be.” 
Conversation then turns on local men 
serving with the colours. The Rambler 
addresses me by way of change : 

“Do you know, that young red-haired 
fella’ that just rode past is absolutely 
the only man in this district not to have 
been wounded or killed? There’s young 
Shields, the parson’s son over there, a 
Cambridge Rowing Blue, too ; he’s gone, 
and . . . .”’; he completes the list. 

My dark friend then essayed a ques- 
tion about his protegés : “Ave you anny 
of ’em verly bad laike ? ”’ 

“Well, there’s one fella’ at the Castle 
who seems just crazy, and I asked his 
mate about him, and he said, ‘ You'd 
look well-nigh mad if you’d been through 
what he’s been through: with fifteen 
others, all wounded, he was _ placed 
against a wall and had to watch the rest 
being clubbed to death, and then be 
taken into a barn which they set fire 
to; but he managed to escape out of 
that.’ ”’ 

“ By gum, they must be devils—they 
must be worse nor Lard Jarge!” 
answered the dark man, thoughtfully. 

At length, wandering this way and 
that, we came to Trent Barrow, the most 
likely covert of all, on high ground, and 
consequently not so wet as the others 
which we had drawn in vain. Again the 
farm-boy attached himself to me as I 
stood watching the hounds at work 
among some stripling firs. 

“My vaather planted them trees; 
’e’s dead, some six years syne. I ’ope 
’e’s ’appier nor he was, poor old dad. I 
racken ’e is ’appy: wot d’you think ? 
‘Course ’e don’t get no ’unting, and ’e 
war turr’ble vond of ’unting, dad war.” 

He grew silent for the only time 
during our intercourse at the thought 
of ‘‘ dad missing ’is ’unting in ’eaven”’ : 
he became positively moody until sud- 
denly he gripped my arm and, pointing 
to some brushwood about seventy yards 
away, roared : 

“Look ee there, mister ! 


craaftier than Lard Jarge, 


They’ve 
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chopped ’un; they’ve chopped ’un, and 
we're th’ only wans to zee it.” 

True, the only fox of the day was 
killed before our eyes, with only one 
whip within hailing distance and no one 
else there. The hounds were brought up 
and fed, and then we drew away over 
the top of the ridge for our last coverts. 
But it was now 2-30 and my appendix 
beginning to get troublesome I had 
perforce to stand on the top of a gate 
and watch the proceedings from afar. 
More drawing blank; then a sudden 
rush and scurry; no use, “Gone to 
earth ’’ was the cry, and I thought the 
day was over when immediately another 
fox was put up who headed straight for 
the open country of the valley at our 
feet away from home. I heard the merry 
note, than which there is none more 
tuneable, of the hounds at last satisfied 
on a “nailing”’ scent; the giving of 
tongue mingling with the horn in one 
glorious medley, when suddenly from 
over the Weymouth hills came the dread 
reminder. The boom of the heavy guns 
at sea, intermittently with the cry of 
the hounds and the toot of the horn, 
made the scene like some strange night- 
mare, wherein everything is pleasant 
and happy but there lurks a hidden sense 
of danger never seen but always present. 

I strain my ears to catch each sound 

on either side of me, but the hounds are 
far away, running as if this were their 
last and finest race on earth, the guns 
recede in the distance, and I am left 
alone listening, listening intently to . 
a vast silence broken only by the cawing 
of the crows, the occasional bleat of a 
sheep, the twittering of the starlings, 
and the heavy asthmatic breathing of 
cows. My day of glory is over. 
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Famishing with hunger, uncomfortable 
in my appendix, I reluctantly turn my 
back on the now invisible hounds and 
slip down the hill only too quickly back 
into civilisation. First, the girls’ school, 
walking crocodile fashion, simpering, 
talking their quaint scandals and gossip, 
pass me ; then the Prep. school, slightly 
less conventional, taking their afternoon 
walk (the grounds are under water); I 
am greeted by the master in charge : 


“Good Lord, Mais, what have you 
been doing ? You quaint creature, mud 
to the eyebrows, you'll kill yourself one 
of these days; not hunting again? I 
can’t understand this strange craze of 
yours.”” (Ushers as a class do not hunt ; 
why, Heaven alone knows!) ‘ What, 
not had any lunch yet ? Why, it’s past 
three o’clock man; I’m glad I don’t 
have to put up with your vagaries.”’ 


I fly on, mumbling some incoherencies, 
down into the town with its lumbering 
"bus, sleepy people, gross lumps of errand 
boys loitering everywhere, and sigh for 
the open downs that I left but ten 
minutes before: how many ages it 
always seems when once I am back in the 
humdrum life! A bath, lunch and tea 
together, a rush to school, and here I 
am again—4-15, the sun just gone down 
and the clatter of horses’ hoofs trotting 
past my classroom window ; more 
scratchings of pens on paper, more 
scraping of feet and coughing. 


“Please, sir, will you read question 
eight out aloud ? ”’ 

“If two common interior tangents are 
drawn to two circles X Y Z,QO BP, 
whose radii are 5 and 7 cms respectively, 
the distance between 
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‘“Turns, wrenches, and kills 

He had witnessed that day on the plains and the 
hills ; 

Whilst ‘black,’ ‘ white,’ and ‘fawn’ would so 
bother his brain 

That he’d turn himself over to dream it again.” 


THE list of subscribers to the forth- 
coming Waterloo Cup, published in the 
first week of December, emphasised the 
fact that “old time is still a-flying,” 
while it also indicated the loss of several 
leading supporters of the leash since the 
previous allotment. The death of Mr. 
William Paterson, which occurred on 
the eve of last year’s re-union, may be 
said to have summoned the last of the 
old Scottish guard and removed a 
standard which Border coursing, in 
particular, can ill spare. 

Many of Mr. W. Paterson’s notable 
successes were associated with the Corrie 
Cup which, initiated by Mr. Andrew 
Jardine, of Lanrick Castle, and his 
brother the late Sir Robert Jardine, of 
Castle Milk, wellnigh fifty years ago, for 
long afterwards held its position as one 
of the most important and popular events 
of the season. Messrs. Fawcett were to 
the fore in 1893, 1894 and 1895, but a 
far greater record was achieved by Mr. 
L. Pilkington who, starting in 1901, won 
the Corrie Cup in successive years with 
Pensive Beauty, Pretty Lassie, Priestlaw, 
and Paracelsus, and again with Punches- 
town in 1908. The three first named 
were by Mellor Moor, Paracelsus being 
by Under the Globe, and all were out of 
the famous bitch Thoughtless Beauty, 
with the exception of Punchestown, who 
was by Fecht Fair—Pensive Beauty. 


COURSING REMINISCENCES 


BY ‘‘ CASTOR ” 


In 1888 Mr. W. Paterson won the 
coveted trophy with Piccadilly, again 
with Copper Cash in 1898, and twelve 
years later Mandingo began a winning 
sequence which was completed by 
Enniskillen, to whom belongs’ the 
proud distinction of being the only 
greyhound to win a Corrie Cup twice 
in succession. LEarl’s Crest failed to 
sustain the kennel prestige, but last 
season the Broomlands courser gained 
his crowning triumph with Winning 
Number, and despite the fact that many 
celebrities figure on the winning scroll, 
never has a Corrie Cup been won more 
decisively or more brilliantly than by 
the son of Lottery, whose success in the 
same event, in 1907, was also a note- 
worthy performance on the part of the 
Hornby Castle dog. 

Mr. W. Paterson never attained the 
apex of a courser’s ambition, but he was 
closely associated with his brother, Mr. 
D. J. Paterson, of Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
who divided the Netherby Cup of 1874 
with Polly Perkins, and with the same 
bitch won the Corrie Cup in 1875, the 
week after Waterloo, when her kennel 
companion, Lord Glendyne, carried off 
the Plate. Lord Glendyne, grandsire of 
the peerless Miss Glendyne, ran up to 
Donald for the Blue Riband in 1876, 
and next February Poacher won Mr. 
D. J. Paterson his second Waterloo 
Plate. At the Spring Meeting of 1878 
Poacher ran through the Corrie Cup in 
great style and thus completed a fine 
series of wins for the Watch Hall estab- 
lishment. Poacher and Polly Perkins 
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were both bred by Mr. W. Paterson, who 
presented them to the Annan courser. 

Such is a brief sketch of this most 
popular veteran whose greyhounds were 
recently disposed of at the Royal 
Barbican Repository in London, Winning 
Number, the centre of attraction, being 
purchased by Sir Thomas Dewar for 
280 gs. and is now in charge of 
D. W. Smith, the trainer of two 
Waterloo Cup winners in Heavy 
Weapon and Hung Well. Should he 
continue to thrive in his Suffolk home, 
Winning Number will doubtless be 
afforded an opportunity of gaining the 
classic distinction which was denied him 
last February. 

Mr. Richard Hyslop, who died on 
March 27th, was a member of a celebrated 
family of Border coursers. He was the 
last of seven brothers, and, so far back 
as 1856 the Denton Hall kennel was in 
the ascendant. Strange Idea, a famous 


greyhound, won the Waterloo Plate in 
1868 and subsequently gained further 


renown as the sire of Sea Cove. This 
bitch, originally named Covet, divided 
the Bothal St. Leger for 142 puppies in 
1869, and was afterwards sold to Mr. J. 
Spinks, for whom she won the Waterloo 
Cup the following February. Sea Cove, 
who won 28 courses in public, was first 
beaten in the third round of the 
Brownlow Cup by Fritz, the runner-up 
to Master McGrath. 

One of the best greyhounds bred by 
the Messrs. Hyslop was Haytime, who 
owing to sexual causes and other 
infirmities was never destined to figure 
in the Waterloo Cup. Whelped in June, 
1883, the daughter of McPherson and 
Hush was sixteen months old when she 
won four courses in the Oaks at High 
Gosforth Park and then succumbed to 
Courtesy. Reappearing at Longtown, a 
month later, Haytime again won four 
courses and shared the Border Union 
Stakes for 64 puppies with her brother 
Harpoon, Ani, and Clamor, whose sensa- 
tional defeat by Skittles in the fourth 
round of the subsequent Waterloo Cup 
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was the first reverse in 20 courses run 
by Mr. E. M. Crosse’s juvenile. Haytime 
after an exceptionally fine display, was 
purchased for {400 by “Mr. J. W. 
Thompson ”’ with a view to Altcar, but 
going sexually amiss, after dividing a 
small Stake at Haydock Park she retired 
for the season. Re-registered as the 
property of Mr. N. Dunn, Haytime made 
an auspicious start for her new owner 
by dividing the Gosforth Stakes for 
64 all ages in September, 1886, and 
despite the fact that she had reared a 
litter of seven puppies to London during 
the recess, she led and beat her five 
opponents decisively and as usual per- 
formed in irreproachable style. 

Haytime’s running career terminated 
in 1887 when she was beaten in the 
semi-final round of the Gosforth Gold 
Cup, for 128 all ages, by Mullingar. 
Mated with Britain Still, Mr. N. Dunn’s 
brilliant bitch transmitted many of her 
sterling qualities to Downpour, who ran 
up for the Waterloo Cup in Fullerton’s 
second year; but with this exception she 
failed to produce a greyhound approach- 
ing her own excellence. Another good 
bitch owned by the Messrs. Hyslop was 
Magenta who won the Corrie Cup in 
1892. 

Mr. R. Hyslop, who held a Waterloo 
Cup nomination for the last seven years, 
never advanced beyond the first stage 
of the principal event during that period, 
but he divided the Purse with Skiddaw 
in 1908 and the Plate three years later 
with Strange Idea, named after his 
illustrious predecessor. 

Mr. F. Alexander, who died on 
November 5 after a long illness, was a 
liberal supporter of coursing. The 
annual meetings held over his Everleigh 
estate in Wiltshire, early each season, 
were always delightful, while the beauti- 
ful trophies provided by the generous 
patron and Mrs. Alexander generally 
attracted good entries. 

Mr. F. Alexander held a nomination 
in the Waterloo Cup for fifteen years, 
and though he failed to meet with the 
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success his perseverance so well merited, 
he made a bold bid for victory in 1912 
with Adversary who ran into the final 
and then, in an intensely exciting course, 
was beaten by Tide Time. His grey- 
hounds were disposed of at the Royal City 
Repository, London, just a month after 
his decease. The team, consisting of 48 
lots, realised 8723 gs., and towards this 
sum Adversary contributed exactly 
100 gs. 

Tide Time, when a sapling, was sold 
at the same Repository for 25 gs. to 
Mr. E. L. Townshend, of Gostage Hall, 
Cheshire. He began his career by 
winning four courses and sharing the 
Sefton Stakes at the Altcar Club October 
meeting with three others; then at the 
Hesketh Bank fixture two months later 
he ran through the Becconsall Cup, for 
20 puppies practically unchallenged. 
Tide Time next figured among the select 
64 at Altcar, and starting at 40 to 1 he 
set the seal to his unbeaten record by 
winning the Waterloo Cup. It was a 
further example of the proverbial good 
fortune attending a beginner, for Mr. 
E. L. Townshend, at the first attempt, 
achieved what many an owner has failed 
to accomplish during a lifetime. 

Next season Tide Time raised two 
flags in the Hesketh Cup and then, after 
winning 17 courses in succession, he was 
beaten by Glen Mist. Two months later, 
the black again represented his owner 
in the Waterloo Cup in which, after 
surviving the second round, he narrowly 
succumbed to Hung Well in one of the 
most thrilling contests ever witnessed at 
Altcar. 

Tide Time’s next and final appearance 
in public was in the Waterloo Cup last 
February, when he won four courses and 
then was outworked by Leucoryx. Mr. 
E. L. Townshend, whose sudden death 
on June 19 caused a very painful 
impression, was not long survived by 
Mr. F. Alexander, and it is a sad reflection 
that these Cheshire and Wiltshire 
coursers are now no more. 

Another link with the past was severed 
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on November 14 when Mr. T. J. Lay, 
the owner of Coomassie, twice winner of 
the Waterloo Cup, died at Tooting-Bec. 
He was in his seventy-eighth year, 
having been born in 1836. According to 
the return, Coomassie was a fawn and 
white bitch whelped March 10, 1875, by 
Celebrated out of Queen. On the 
occasion of her first success at Altcar in 
1877 she was nominated by Mr. R. F. 
Wilkins, and ran as the property of 
Mr. R. Gittus, who sold her a fortnight 
before the great event to Mr. Lay for 
£250 and half her Cup _ winnings. 
Subsequent to her triumph, £1,000 was 
refused by her new owner from an 
admirer who wanted to run her in the 
Australian Waterloo Cup. 

Coomassie represented Mr. H. T. 
Stocken in 1878, and despite the fact 
that she was only a week over her 
pupping time, Mr. T. Lay’s little wonder 
scored another great victory. Bad luck 
now intervened, for in being trained 
with a view to emulate Master McGrath’s 
triple victory, Coomassie broke a leg in 
a trial and thus ended her running career. 
Coomassie, who weighed 42 lbs. in 1877, 
and 441 Ibs. a year later, is the lightest 
greyhound that ever won a Waterloo 
Cup. Lobelia, the Blue Riband victress 
of 1867, weighed 44 lbs. only, 
Penelope II. scaled 3 lbs. less when she 
ran up to Miss Glendyne. Coomassie won 
28 courses in public and was never 
beaten. 

While on the subject of “light 
weights ”’ it may be noted that Glen Rosa 
ran a bye in the Woralaby Stakes at 
Brigg in 1880 with another of her sex 
named Swift as a helpmate, their united 
weights amounting to 73 lbs., or 16 lbs. 
lighter than Master Mocking Bird, who 
was probably the heaviest greyhound on 
record. 

The maxim that a good big one is to 
be preferred to a good little one, as 
applied to brood bitches cannot be said 
to be justified by results; in fact, it 
would be difficult to recall a dam 
weighing 60 lbs. or more that has ever 
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begotten a classic descendant. Glen 
Rosa (391bs.) on the other hand, was 
the mother of R. Halliday, the sire of 
Character, winner of the Waterloo Cup 
in 1893. Tonic (414 lbs.) was another 
good “ little one,” seeing that her family 
by Greentick included Thetis, who not 
only produced Thoughtless Beauty, the 
Blue Riband heroine of 1895, and herself 
the dam of two Waterloo Cup runners-up, 
but provided the tap root for a long 
succession of great winners. 

It cannot be said that Coomassie 
proved an unqualified success as a 
matron, but from her alliance with Peter 
came Denier, whose great granddaughter 
Forester’s Favour, produced Jabber- 
wock, winner of the Waterloo Cup in 
1911, and sire of Jeccadilly, a divider of 
the Sefton Stakes at the Altcar Club 
November meeting this season. 

Penelope II., undoubtedly the best of 
her weight in latter years, unfortunately 
came to an untimely end, for having 
been mated with Phcebus at the end of 
her fourth season she died in pupping 
along with her offspring. The fate of 
Penelope II. was narrowly escaped by 
Cerito and Bed of Stone, who left behind 
them only one representative each in 
Hopmarket and Bedfellow, but they 
sufficed to place their parents in the 
highest rank. 

Miss Glendyne, whelped June, 1883, 
was by Mr. E. Dent’s Paris from Lady 
Glendyne, the property of Mr. W. 
Graham, of Gapshields, but in lieu of a 
stud fee it was arranged that Lady 
Glendyne’s offspring should be shared 
equally between the owners of the sire 
and dam. The litter included Gay City, 
and the pair being valued at £500 and 
certain contingencies, Mr. E. Dent paid 
half that amount to the Cumberland 
courser;and took them to Short Flatt. 
Miss Glendyne was afterwards transferred 
to Mr. C. Hibbert for £250, but remained 
in charge of the Northumberland trainer. 
She ran her first trial for the Waterloo 
Cup with Gay City at Meldon Park, 
near Morpeth, in which one was as good 
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as the other, and later in a course 
with Bit of Fashion the result was again 
inconclusive. 

The two puppies subsequently divided 
the Cup in which Gay City also covered 
himself with glory. Drawn against 
Greentick, who a year earlier had run 
up to Mineral Water, Miss Glendyne’s 
brother twice brought the cap off and 
then, after losing the early points, he 
fairly outstayed the black to a hare 
which ran them both to a standstill. 

Having thus far cleared the way for 
his fair relatives, Gay City surely 
deserved to rest on his laurels, but he 
was again sent to slips with the sesult 
that Petrarch gave him no quarter. Like 
Fullerton, Greentick, Farndon Ferry, and 
other great greyhounds, Gay City (who 
had been purchased by Messrs. Cookson 
and Fenwick for £800) rose superior to 
“fortune’s sharp adversity”? and by 
dividing the Haydock Grand Prize he 
shared with Delvin the biggest stake 
that ever fell to one kennel. 

With frost and snow in the ascendant 
during the winter, and continuing until 
well into the new year of 1886, Mr. E. 
Dent shifted his training quarters to 
Kempton, where his Waterloo candidates, 
consisting of Miss Glendyne, Bit of 
Fashion, and Lights of London, com- 
pleted their preparation. In her trial, 
which took place in the Sunbury 
enclosure, Miss Glendyne was slipped 
with Lights of London, one of the truest 
and most consistent of greyhounds, and 
winner of 69 out of 82 courses in public. 
The son of Pathfinder—Pretty Nell, how- 
ever, proved no match for his illustrious 
opponent who, after leading four lengths, 
administered a rare beating to the red 
and white. 

Miss Glendyne having convinced her 
trainer that she fully sustained her 
previous year’s excellence, all that 
remained was to test her speed, and for 
this purpose the flying Huic Holloa was 
called into service. The spin, which 
took place on Hightown Sands, the 
Friday before Waterloo, resulted in 
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favour of Miss Glendyne, who led a 
length and a half and won a short course 
practically unchallenged. This truly great 
performance was reflected in her running 
next week when Miss Glendyne won the 
Cup in great style. 

The deciding course between Penelope 
II. and Miss Glendyne is still vividly 
recalled, for it was contested with 
sparkling brilliancy by two of the 
choicest bitches that ever fought out a 
final round. It was Miss Glendyne’s 
extra smartness in crossing a drain that 
gained her the lead, and probably the 
verdict ‘as well; for the course was 
contested with such desperate cleverness 
that the first turn practically decided 
the issue. Mr. James Hedley, who 
judged the Waterloo Cup for 22 con- 
secutive years, told the writer that he 
could not recall another instance of such 
rapid scoring in so small a_ space. 
Miss Glendyne’s weight, on the occasion 
of her second triumph, was 55 lbs., 
or exactly a stone more than _ her 
diminutive opponent’s, so that in this 
instance it was a case of the good big one 
having the best of it. 

The Waterloo Cup of 1887 resulted 
in a division between Greater Scot and 
the unbeaten puppy Herschel, at the 
outset chief interest centring in Miss 
Glendyne. The Short Flatt bitch easily 
survived the opening day, but in a 
gruelling course with Hermes, in the 
second round, she dislocated a toe, which 
necessitated her withdrawal. 

In 1888 severe weather enforced a 
postponement until the following week, 
the second draw taking place on the 
Monday, and with feeling running high 
as to the merits of Miss Glendyne and 
Herschel there was a rare sensation 
when the two were drawn together. It 
was not until the following Saturday 
that the momentous course was run, 
when amidst intense excitement 
Herschel drew out with a clear lead, 
placed the bitch for the next point and 
swept past for the kill. Miss Glendyne 
subsequently won the Purse in quite her 
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best style and thus brought to a close 
her glorious career in which she won 
26 courses and lost three. 

Bit of Fashion, beaten in the Cup by 
R. Halliday, subsequently ran up for 
the Plate. This was her last appearance 
at Altcar, but, eleven months later she 
won a course in the Kempton Park Great 
Champion Stakes and then was drawn 
in favour of Huic Holloa, who beat 
Greater Scot in the final. Failure 
attended Bit of Fashion at Newmarket 
and after another defeat at Gosforth 
Park in November, 1887, she retired 
with a record of 24 winning courses to 
her credit. 

Owing to virulent distemper, accom- 
panied by an attack of yellows, Bit of 
Fashion, in her early days (she was 
whelped in April, 1883) lay at death’s 
door, and it was only by unremitting 
attention and the constant application 
of hot rabbit skins to her loins that her 
life was saved. The bitch made an 
excellent recovery, as is proved by the 
fact that she was only eleven months old 
when she won a sapling stake in the 
Gosforth enclosure. Her next appear- 
ance in public was on the show bench at 
Darlington, where her exceptionally good 
looks easily gained her first prize. Surely 
Mr. E. Dent’s luck was very much in the 
ascendant that day, seeing that the 
catalogue price of this beautiful and 
proved good sapling was only £50; but, 
fortunately for her owner, and the history 
of coursing, the subsequent Waterloo 
Cup divider was not claimed. 

Although eclipsed by Miss Glendyne 
in the field, Bit of Fashion fairly excelled 
at the stud, for not only did she achieve 
the unique record of breeding a Waterloo 
Cup winner to emulate her own proud 
victory, but on being mated with 
Greentick she produced the mighty 
Fullerton, to say nothing of Simonian, 
Young Fullerton, Over the Alt, and other 
celebrities. 

We now come to an epoch-breaking 
period, for in 1889 Fullerton began the 
memorable series of victories which 
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stamped him as the greatest performer 
of all time. Marvellous greyhound as he 
proved by dividing one Waterloo Cup 
and winning three others outright, 
Colonel North’s dog was each year in 
danger of defeat, but superlative merit 
enabled the mighty brindled to establish 
his great record. 

Fullerton, one of a litter of ten puppies, 
was whelped at Short Flatt on April 17, 
1887. He was reared at Lane Head, 


Tarset, near Bellingham, and from the: 


first a lot was thought of him. In his 
trials he was never beaten except on 
one occasion, when after leading Miss 
Glendyne the bitch had a little the better 
of a short scramble. 

Fullerton’s first appearance was at 
Haydock Park in September, 1888, when 
he won six courses in the Derby, and 
then, being terribly hard run, he was 
beaten in the final round by Greengage. 

Saturday, December 15, 1888, was 
a red letter date at the Barbican 
Repository, for on that day the whole 
of Messrs. E. Dent’s and C. Hibbert’s 
greyhounds were offered for sale. The 
proceeds amounted to 2,741 gs., Fullerton 
realising 850 gs., Miss Glendyne 510 gs., 
Bit of Fashion and Yooi Over 200 gs. 
each. All these lots, with the exception 
of Yooi Over, were bought by Colonel 
North, who showed his acumen by 
sending them with other purchases back 
to Short Flatt in company with Huic 
Holloa and Jester, who had been bought 
in 


In the Waterloo Cup of 1889, the third 
round brought Fullerton and Barbican 
II. together, and a noteworthy course 
followed, the result causing an extra- 


ordinary difference of opinion. The 
general body of spectators thought that 
Barbican II. had won decisively, the 
select company below the plantation, to 
the right of Hill House, were under the 
impression that it was a good win for 
Fullerton, whereas Mr. James Hedley, 
who was close up with his dogs, gave it 
an undecided. A truly remarkable 
instance of how position can affect the 
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view of a course! In the run off 
Fullerton had matters all his own way. 
In referring to the undecided, Mr. James 
Hedley subsequently remarked that there 
was one judge before the course and 
thousands afterwards. 

Next year Fullerton won all his 
courses easily, with the exception of the 
third, in which he came perilously near 
to defeat. Slipped across Little Altcar, 
Fullerton stretched well ahead and ran 
up a fine opening score, but Monkside 
displayed desperate cleverness at a drain 
side and it was only by a strong finish 
that the situation was saved. 

Fullerton was undoubtedly at his 
zenith in his third season when, in his 
rehearsals, he was quite as fast as 
Simonian and Young Fullerton and 
decidedly their superior at close quarters. 
His narrow victory over Simonian not- 
withstanding, Fullerton fairly rose to 
the occasion, and it is worthy of mention 
that in the opinion of no less an authority 
than the late Sir Thomas Brocklebank, 
his two courses against Real Lace and 
Meols Major were the finest ever run by 
the same dog in one day. 

A severe frost necessitated a second 
draw for the Waterloo Cup of 1892 for 
which Fullerton again figured at 100 to 30 
to win outright. The favourite easily 
survived the opening day and then, 
curiously enough, it was again in the 
third round that the strongest opposition 
was met with. Fullerton, after scoring 
all the early points against Rhymes, was 
nearly outworked on the plough, but a 
smart finish just turned the scales in his 
favour. Patrick Blue and Race Course 
were easily disposed of, and then followed 
the momentous course—run on the 
Stone Hay’s flat, at Lydiate—which was 
to decide whether or no a new page was 
to be written in the annals of the leash. 

On Fitz Fife depended the making or 
marring of the triple-crowned hero, and 
after losing the turn Messrs. Fawcett’s 
dog piled up the agony by killing and 
bringing the cap off. Next time Fullerton 
led four lengths, and though Fitz Fife 
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contested the course to the bitter end, 
he was never fairly on terms with his 
rival, who won a long and splendidly-run 
trial with a little to spare. 

In attempting to win the Waterloo 
Cup a fifth time it was a case of taking 
the pitcher once too often to the well, 
and after surviving the first round, 
Fullerton struck his flag to Full Captain. 
The son of Greentick—Bit of Fashion, 
who won 31 courses and lost two, was 
then put to the stud at a fee of 40 gs., 
but he proved impotent. 

After Fullerton’s retirement his owner 
experienced to the full the reaction 
which overtakes most successful kennels ; 
Colonel North lived to contest three 
more Waterloo Cups, but never again 
raised a flag at Altcar. 

Among the renowned greyhounds that 
have adorned the Short Flatt benches 
the question as to which was the greatest 
of all naturally arises. Mr. E. Dent is 


quite clear on the point and, instead of 


giving the palm to Fullerton he main- 
tains that London was absolutely the 
best he ever had. 

Whelped 6th August, 1882, London 
was just thirteen months old when he 
led and beat the second season dog 
Captain Gill, who if not quite in the 
same class as other members of the 
celebrated Ptarmigan — Gallant Foe 
family, was himself a good winner. 
Mr. E. Dent thus early realised that he 
owned a gem of the first water, and to 
make assurance doubly sure he decided 
on putting the son of Pathfinder—Pretty 
Nell to a still higher test. 

Mr. E. Dent was always a firm believer 
in having the examiner thoroughly fit, 
and so, with that object in view, Snow- 
flight was put into training. A month 
later the trial took place at North 
Seaton, when London led a length and 
won a short course decisively. After a 
liberal interval the two were again sent 
to slips, and although the conditions 
were naturally against the youngster he 
again led and won easily. To emphasise 
this achievement it should be mentioned 
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that Snowflight, eight months earlier, 
had run up for the Waterloo Cup. She 
had been purchased after her victory in 
1882 for {500 by Mr. W. Reilly, who 
sent her to Short Flatt. 


London made his debut at Kempton 
at the November meeting of 1883, and 
though less than sixteen months of age 
at the time, he won five courses and 
divided the Cardinal Wolsey Stakes with 
Coleraine—a truly excellent performance. 


Mr. E. Dent’s puppy failed to sustain 
his high promise, for after surviving the 
first round of the Kempton Park Great 
Champion Stakes, divided by Manager 
and Sea Pilot, he was outworked, after 
leading, by Mary Morrison. London 
subsequently filled Mr. N. Dunn’s 
nomination in the Waterloo Cup, won 
by Mineral Water, in which, after 
winning three courses, he was led and 
beaten by Middleton. This was London’s 
final appearance in public, for a few 
months later he broke a stifle and retired 
to the stud. In his new sphere the white 
and brindled, one of the most sym- 
metrical of greyhounds, enjoyed liberal 
patronage. He still lives in the stout- 
hearted breed of Mr. H. Birkbeck’s 
which includes Bachelor’s Acre, the sire 
of Jabberwock, Dilwyn, and many other 
notable performers. 


For the privilege of recording the 
inner history of the Short Flatt Kennel, 
the writer is indebted to Mr. E. Dent, 
who trained the winners of six Waterloo 
Cups in eight years. The building in 
which most of his celebrities were 
whelped is seldom without an occupant, 
and the Squire still entertains the hope 
that it may again shelter an inmate to 
add to his great record. 

The new nominators for the forth- 
coming Waterloo Cup are His Highness 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, Mr. Oscar 
Asche, Mr. J. Crisp, and Mr. M. L. Hearn. 
While the success of any of these owners 
would be exceedingly popular, a victory 
gained by the Russian Prince would be 
greeted with special enthusiasm. 
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THE BEECH MARTEN 


THE “SWEET-MART” OR PINE MARTEN. 


ONE OF OuR RAREST BRITISH ANIMALS 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


THE pine marten can undoubtedly claim 
the distinction — if distinction it is !—of 
being one of the most scarce of our British 


mammals. I was going to say that it 
was the rarest, but the wild cat seems to 
have the right to this position, as it is 
now only found in the Highlands, whereas 
the marten yet lingers in the Welsh 
hills, the Lake district, and in Ireland. 
In Scotland it is even more scarce than 
the wild cat, though the numbers of the 
latter are few. Specimens are killed at 
long intervals. The Welsh marten seems 
to be almost as rare, if not nearly 
exterminated. One was trapped in the 
summer of 1913 near Aberystwith in a 


trap intended for polecats. 
beautiful animal cannot hold its own 
against persecution even as well as the 
slower-moving and more stupid polecat. 
It is quick, active, and sharp-witted, yet 
on a shoot where polecats are yet 
plentiful and are regularly destroyed 
only one marten has been taken in two 
years. 

The retort obvious is that the marten 
is too cunning to be easily trapped, but 
in reality this is not so. It is a particu- 
larly easy and unsuspicious creature to 
capture—at least so say all those who 
make trapping a business. The Canadian 
fur-trappers lay a bait at the foot of a 
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tree, with a trap, or traps, hidden 
beside it. Ifa marten is about it is sure 
to be caught. 

Not so very long ago the marten was 
quite plentiful in “‘ the Lakes.”’ On the 
Fells it was able to get a living without 
much interference from mankind. Some- 
times it was hunted and gave good 
“runs,” but as a rule people seldom 
bothered about it. An occasional raid 
on a hen-roost would bring it into 
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soaked with the morning dew carries a 
rare scent, and whatever the other faults 
of the scratch packs of those days may 
have been they usually had “ noses” 
so the hunt was generally successful as 
far as finding the animal was concerned. 
The marten is really a tree dweller, so if 
there were any trees about it as often as 
not had taken refuge in one of them. 
An old bird’s nest, a squirrel’s “‘drey,” 
or a hole in a hollow trunk affording it a 
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disrepute, the hounds would be collected 
—they were trencher-fed and would 
hunt anything—and a hunt organised. 
The pack were taken out at day-break 
to some likely spot, and with luck hit 
off the line of the marten that had 


retired to its lair in the hills. They then 
hunted the ‘drag’ until the animal 
was marked to ground, or up a tree ; but 
this would probably entail a long hunt, 
for despite its short legs the quarry 
wandered far at night, however, heather 


comfortable bed, from which it had 
somehow or other to be ejected. It 
might be smoked out with some burning 
straw, or poked out with a stick. Then 
followed a wild scuffle and scramble as 
it sprang down into the pack. With 
luck it might slip through them, make 
off through the heather, fern, grass 
and rocks, and give a good run down the 
hill-side. We are told that the marten 
could go a great pace for a short time,,. 
but it could not last. Also that it had a. 
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“sweet scent” that hounds were keen to 
hunt. 

Though really a lowland,  tree- 
dwelling animal, persecution drove the 
marten on to the hill-tops, and into 
remote bare valleys where it made its 
lair among the rocks, or hid among the 
heather and juniper bushes. 

At the present time it is so scarce in 
both Westmorland and Cumberland that 
it would be difficult to find one to have a 
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them in the north, in its quarters in an 
out-building. I was taken into a loft 
across which was a partition of wire 
netting. On the further side of the 
netting, on a perch near the roof, sat a 
dark, prick-eared, long-bodied animal, 
like a small fox on short legs. It was a 
handsome little creature, though in 
summer coat, and therefore not looking 
its best. Its large ears—large that is 
for an animal of the weasel type—were 
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hunt with. Old people say that “‘ marts ”’ 
used to be common, and point to holes 
in the rocks that they remember being 
used by them. A few specimens linger 
on the fells and in the wildest valleys. 
A shepherd going round his flock some- 
times surprises a marten, and I have been 
told how a man nearly stepped on one 
that was hidden in a juniper bush. It 
was in the same locality that a fine 
specimen was recently captured alive. 
I saw thijs ‘‘ mart,” as they always call 


pricked and it followed my movements 
with its great nervous dark eyes. It 
had a yellowish white patch on its chest, 
its back and upper parts being a uniform 
brown, which darkened beneath and on 
the tail, where it was almost black. 

As I have already said it was in summer 
coat, so it gave but little idea of what it 
would be like in the glory of its “‘ winter 
furs,’ especially if it had been out in the 
open, earning its own living, and having 
a natural diet. Food and surroundings 
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make a great difference to any fur- 
bearing animal, and it is seldom that a 
creature in captivity equals in appear- 
ance its wild relatives. 

The ‘‘ mart” much resented being 
interfered with, and when I tried to 
drive it into the window where I thought 
for a time I might be able to take a 
photograph, it stamped on its perch, 
chattered, growled, put all its fur on 
end, and refused to move. 

A dark loft is not an ideal place to 
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quite easy to do it. The other people 
were talking and paying no attention to 
me. And once that pine marten had 
put its nose under the wire it would not 
have been many seconds before it was 
out and away to the fells to join its few 
surviving relations. However, I 
resisted the temptation, what business 
had I to let other people’s creatures out ? 
Besides I keep animals myself—I even 
keep a marten! So I turned my back 
on the loft, descended the steps, and went 


IN HIDING BEHIND A BRANCH 


practise photography, especially when 
the model is a wild and fidgety animal. 
Fortunately my lens could be used at a 
fairly large aperture, namely f.4.5, so 
I set the shutter at 4th of a second and 
made an exposure or two. The resulting 
negatives were not so bad as I expected, 


but were not particularly striking 
specimens of the art of photography. 
As I turned to go away I looked at 
the wire netting over the window and 
was thenand there greatly tempted to raise 
it atthe corner a little. It would have been 


-out into the sunshine ; but I carried with 


me the impression of a wild caged thing 
which should have been roaming the 
hills. 

In this ‘‘ mart’”’ I saw more clearly 
than I had ever done before the difference 
between the pine and the beech marten. 
Perhaps before going into the matter 
I had better explain for the benefit 
of those who do not know the animals 
that the pine marten is the one found 
in these islands, and that both species 
are to be met with on the Continent, but 
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until a comparatively recent period it was 
believed that both occurred here too. 
Most old books on mammals give the 
two, and Bell in his ‘‘ Quadrupeds,” 
writes of the beech marten as being the 
more common one. The Scientific opinion 
now is that this was a mistake, and 
that the beech marten does not extend 
its range across the Channel, though it is 
fairly plentiful on the other side. The 
respective names were supposed _ to 
indicate a difference in the habitats, the 
one animal preferring pine woods, and 
the other beech forests, but this again 
is due to an error. Both are tree- 
haunting creatures but do not appear 
to have a preference for any one tree, 
all are alike to them, as long as they can 
get up aloft. 

The difference between the two species 
is not great outwardly. The pine marten 
is rather longer on the leg than the beech 
marten, it has not such rich silky fur, is 
somewhat darker, and the white patch 
on its chest has a tinge of yellow. There 
is also a difference in the teeth and in the 
width of the skull. Notwithstanding 
what when written appears a long list 
of points on which the two animals do 
not agree they are really much alike, the 
most obvious difference being their 
colour and carriage. Stuffed specimens 
are difficult to tell apart, at least when I 
went to the Natural History Museum 
to study the matter, I did not know 
which was which until I looked at the 
labels! I came to the conclusion that 
the ordinary, non-scientific person might 
be forgiven for confusing them. 

I went home, and again studied my 
captive marten, which had been sold to 
me as a beech marten, and at the time 
was unable to come to a decided opinion. 
I could not look at her teeth—at least 
they would have been fixed in my hand 
if I had attempted it—so I had to wait 
until I saw a live English marten, when 
I came to the conclusion that there was 
considerable difference after all, sufficient 
distinction I mean for one to be able to 
tell them apart without a minute 
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examination. My marten is a very 
beautiful creature, reminding one of a 
large stoat, a squirrel, and a fox, all at 
the same time. She is a particularly 
handsome shade of brown, darkening 
on the underparts, legs, feet, and tail, to 
a purplish brown. Her eyes are dark, 
but her nose is lighter. She carries a 
fine bushy brush, and her coat is thick, 
long, and has a healthy gloss on it. In 
comparing her with the marten captured 
in the Lake District, allowance must be 
made for the difference in diet and in 
sex, for the latter, I believe, was a male. 
It had lived for some time on a bread- 
and-milk fare; mine has had rabbit- 
flesh, small birds, mice, and rats, which 
is of course more natural than the other 
food and needless to say she looks the 
better of the two. 

I am a great believer in as natural a 
diet as possible for carnivorous animals 
kept in captivity. The idea that they 
are not so wild and fierce when fed on 
bread and milk is I think only partly 
true, if, indeed, there is anything in it 
at all. I am sure that if an animal is 
tamable you can tame it just as easily 
when it has meat as when it has not. 
For instance, when my marten arrived 
she was as wild as any creature could 
possibly be, but she has now tamed 
considerably, is very inquisitive, and 
sometimes quite cheeky. She does not 
love the human race, and if she could 
only get away there would be no chance 
of her returning to her quarters ! 

She did get out one day, and I thought 
I should never see her again. I raised 
the hue and cry. The men, and the 
maids out of the house, came running to 
see what was the matter, and there 
followed a great hunt. At least when she 
was safely recaptured it seemed very 
amusing, but at the time I was too 
anxious to see any fun in it at all. I ran, 
they all ran, and we finally drove her 
into a greenhouse. I was glad to shut 
that door—what damage she might 
have done in the fowl-houses of the 
neighbourhood, and every old hen which 
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died for months afterwards would have 
been killed by “Miss Pitt’s wild 
animal!’’ It was easy then to drive 
her into a cage and carry her off home. 
To go back to the question of food, 
“Mrs. Marten” is very fond of eggs 
when she gets the opportunity of having 
any, and occasionally I get an egg as a 
treat for her. She picks it up, carries 
it off to the far corner of her cage, lays 
it down, growls, chatters, scratches up 
the straw and dry soil with her feet, and 
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quite common in the British Isles it was 
regarded as vermin, and when one con- 
siders what it lived upon, one can 
understand that it may sometimes have 
been a nuisance and that it was not thus 
classified for nothing. It then roamed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, wherever there were woods 
there were martens, but as the timber 
was cut down, and later on came the 
iron trap and game preservation, it got 
steadily fewer and fewer. At the present 


A FOXY EXPRESSION 


in fact gives the onlookers plainly to 
understand that it is now her egg and 
they must not interfere. Then she sits 
down in the corner, takes the egg 
in her paws, turns it on end, delicately 
bites off the point, so as to make a small 
hole in the end, and then inserts her 
little pink tongue, and laps up all the 
contents. There is ncthing left when she 
has finished. Sometimes she even 
crunches up the shell! 

In the days when the marten was 


time there are more martens in Ireland 
than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. But even here it is by no 
means plentiful. It lingers in the wilder 
and most unfrequented parts, and one 
can only hope that in such spots it will 
be allowed to remain for many a long 
year to come. 

It would now be difficult for a pack 
of hounds to get a hunt after a marten, 
yet “‘ our forefathers were used to enter 
their hounds to him, as by his running 
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the thickest brakes they were taught to 
turn quickly with a scent, and run in 
covert without skirting. Although in 
the constant habit of climbing, when 
hunted, he will stand sometimes for 
half an hour before hounds, with a good 
scent, before treeing, when the following 
method of dislodging him is frequently 
practised :—a man climbs part of the 
way up the tree, and holds under him 
some damp straw or hay, which is 
lighted, immediately on his perceiving 
the smoke he darts out of the tree, and 
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sport when met with in an open country. 
It is more inclined to visit such districts 
in the autumn and winter, probably when 
looking for food, which is more difficult 
to get at this time of year. In the breed- 
ing season it keeps in the shelter of the 
thickest woods—or perhaps one should 
say that it did! Certainly its most 
usual ‘‘ nesting place ’’ was, and is, in a 
tree. Either in a hole in some ancient 
oak, high up in the branches in a deserted 
squirrel’s “ drey,” a hawk’s nest, or a 
magpie’s. Somewhere high above the 
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so great in his agility, that he will, more 
frequently than not, escape through the 
legs of the hounds that stand baying at 
him and eagerly watching his descent.” 

In the book from which I quote, 
Vyner’s “ Notitia Venatica.” there is an 
illustration of a “‘ marten-cat”’ being dis- 
lodged from a tree; but the artist who 
drew it must have been thinking of a 
fox, for he gives the animal a white tag 
to its brush, a mark which no marten 
ever possesses. 

No doubt a marten gave the best 


ground several little martens would be 
reared. The nursery might be rocked 
by the wind and exposed to the weather, 
but better than being at the mercy of 
foes that might be met below. 

The full-grown marten is very well 
adapted for holding its own against most 
if not all of its natural enemies. With 
its squirrel-like powers of climbing it 
can defy the fox and the other ground 
dwelling animals, and even the biggest 
birds of prey would hardly like to tackle 
such a fierce little animal. In fact the 
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FOXHOUNDS FINDING A MARTEN CAT 


From Vyner’s “Notitia Venatica”’ 
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great enemy of the marten is man with 
his gun and his traps. 

As one might expect the different 
species of martens are widely distributed. 
The pine marten, beech marten, and 
sable are found throughout Europe and 
Asia, the American marten in North 
America, and another species ranges 
from the Himalayas into India, but 
roughly speaking the martens are 
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saleable, though of course not to be 
compared with foreign ones, yet it is 
possible that the fact the skins can 
readily be disposed of has been a factor 
in the animal’s gradual disappearance. 

An effort is now being made to breed 
the marten on farms like the silver-fox 
farms, with a view to supplying the 
market with first-class pelts, but it is 
difficult to discover what success has 


DOUBTFUL 


confined to the northern hemisphere. 
Of our three European species the sable 
has of course the most valuable fur, 
though that of all three is in demand. 
The unfortunate sable has become so rare 
that marten fur has gone up in price. Good 
marten is very beautiful, and can hardly 
be distinguished from sable, and skins 
from the colder regions are valuable. 
Even pelts of British pine martens are 


attended the venture. However there is 
considerable demand from America for 
live martens captured in northern 
Europe—those from the south have not 
such fine coats—and they fetch quite a 
good price, so we can only conclude that 
these experiments are succeeding, as the 
“cute ’’ Americans or Canadians are not 
the people to waste money. 

One can only hope that if the furs of 
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rare wild animals must be worn, that 
the demand will be met in some such 
manner, for in my opinion the steady 
slaughter of many species of beautiful, 
and in their native wilds, quite harmless 
animals, is as bad as the destruction of 
birds with magnificent plumage. If it 
is wrong for a woman to wear feathers 
in her hat, it is just as wrong for her to 
place furs round her body. If it is 
wrong to exterminate the egret it cannot 
be right to exterminate the sea-otter, the 
sable, and the marten. And if none of 
these creatures are quite exterminated, 
one of them is nearly so, and the others 
are getting less every day. In short those 
who framed the Plumage Bill might well 
have extended their attention to the 
rarer fur-bearing animals. 

I never see good furs on anybody 
without wondering (however much I 
may admire them) what the owner would 
think if she—or perhaps he !—could see 


* the late wearers in all their life and 


beauty, if she saw, for instance, a marten 
in its native tree tops. <A _ slender, 
elegant, brown shape, sliding along the 
boughs, springing from one branch to 
the other, and showing all the grace and 
beauty of the squirrel with the intelli- 
gence of the weasels. Those little sharp 
ears, those keen dark eyes, those alert 
movements tell of a creature which takes 
its prey as much by cunning as by bodily 
strength. What chance has some 
unsuspecting bird when that brown 
body creeps closely along a branch, then 
springs like a flash of lightning, and has 
killed it before it knew danger was about. 
Think of the excitement of the hunter, 
the patience, the nerve, and then the 
joy of the spring, and all far above the 
ground where a false step would mean 
a headlong fall. As for the victim, a 
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violent death is the end of all wild 
creatures, but the end comes quickly, is 
unsuspected, and it dies before it knows 
what is in store for it. Better that in the 
prime of life than a lingering old age 
ending in a death from starvation ! 

It is noteworthy that in the forests 
of northern Europe where most of the 
animals turn white in winter, the marten 
is an exception to the rule. It remains 
brown while the others change, but then 
it does not descend into the snow, it 
remains among the red-brown boughs 
and dull green foliage of the firs, where 
its brown coat harmonises admirably 
with its surroundings, and is much more 
suitable and useful for stalking birds and 
squirrels than the purest of white coats 
could be. 

Before concluding this article I must 
just mention the quaint old name by 
which the marten was known in the 
North of England. It was called the 
sweet-mart. Speaking indifferently of 
either marten or polecat the word was 
mart,” but one was the “ foumart,”’ or 
foul smelling marten, the other the sweet 
smelling marten. This was in reference 
to the polecat’s power of emitting a 
most appalling smell when frightened. 
A marten cannot do this, hence its name. 
Notwithstanding the marten was ranked 
in early times with the “stinking 
beasts ”’ of the chase—those which “ flee 
and stink!” 

Well, let us hope that the few martens 
that are left in these islands will be 
permitted to live on, otherwise our 
scanty fauna will suffer another 
reduction, and the marten will have to 
be placed on the list of animals exter- 
minated within historical times, in 
company with the beaver, wolf, wild 
boar, and others. 
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BY THE HON. 


Tue old house in which I was born 
stands so close to the Atlantic that even 
on a calm summer night one can hear 
the lap and suck of the swell against the 
pebbly beach as one lies in bed, and on 
a stormy night such as the one on which 
my tale begins the crash of each wave 
against ‘‘ Corrig dhuv ”’ seems to shake 
the foundations. 

A party of four, consisting of two old 
men—one very short, the other very 
tall—a boy and a dog, sat close up to a 
blazing wood fire, so close that the tall 
-old man was able to take what he called 
“a few draws of the pipe up the 
chimney, in the way the Misthress 
wouldn’t get the smell of it.” This he 
accomplished by thrusting his head well 
into the large bell-shaped flue whenever 
ait was necessary for him to emit a 
mouthful of the smoke which he seemed 
to part with most reluctantly. His 
pipe—a very short and very black clay 
with a tin lid to keep the ashes from 
blowing out on a windy day—was held 
‘in his shut fist with about an inch of 
the stem protruding and he smacked his 
lips loudly after each suck. Long grey 
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side-whiskers hung down over a very 
high shirt collar of the kind associated 
with the late Mr. Gladstone, a rather 
soiled white ‘ choker,’ and a suit of 
broadcloth with a swallow-tailed coat 
completed the costume of William Ahern, 
butler, valet—or as he described himself, 
“body servant ’’—poacher and willing 
slave to the schoolboy who sat at the 
opposite side of the pantry fire gazing 
at the little old man who seemed to be 
in a state of deep depression. 

Davy, the huntsman, was a very short 
man with a head several sizes too big 
for his body, which was set on a pair 
of very bandy legs. His very red and 
circular face was ornamented by a pair 
of twinkling grey eyes, a snub nose, and 
a mouth which divided the circle from 
ear to ear. A _ peculiarly large and 
knobby hand rested on each of his 
knees, hands which had a _ horrible 
fascination for the boy whose gaze was 
fixed on them, the fingers being all joined 
together by a web like a duck’s foot. 
The dog was an Irish terrier answering 
to the name of Brandy. He in no way 
resembled the Irish terrier of the modern 
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show bench, being much larger—far too 
large to go to ground—and of a lighter 
red, with a rough coat. His intelligence 
was almost superhuman and, like his 
master, he was a_ Jack-of-all-trades. 
An unequalled ratter and rabbiter he 
would set a snipe or a covey of partridges 
and retrieve both from land or water. 
Old William bred ferrets in the wine 
cellar, and the bundles of nets of all sorts 
festooned round the walls of his pantry 
proclaimed him the poacher which he 
prided himself on being. At ferreting 
Brandy was unequalled, and as William 
truly said, “When you'd be netting 
rabbits at night he’d be bether to you 
than three Christians.” 

Three of the party have now been 
properly introduced to the reader, but 
what am I to do about the fourth? 
Not being the possessor of an old family 
album I have no idea what I looked 
like forty-five years ago, so I shall just 
say a long-legged boy of fourteen, and 
leave it at that. 

“°Twill never rain while the wind 
houlds up this way,” said William, ‘an’ 
if it don’t I’ll have to clane the salt off 
the dinin’ room windies before the 
Masther comes down for fear I haven’t 
enough to do already.” 

“Don’t be botherin’ us wid your salt 
an’ your windies,” snapped Davy; 
‘“there’s more than that troublin’ us. 
Read that piece that’s on the paper 
agin, Masther Tom.” 

Having already read the “ piece on 
the paper ”’ several times, I was able to 
repeat it by rote. 

“On Friday, March 17th, the Flesh 
Valley hounds will meet at the Barracks, 
where the officers of the Royal Artillery 
will entertain the company at breakfast 
before enjoying the grand day’s sport 
which the magnificent pack invariably 
provides.” 

“Glory be to God, what’ll I do at 
all?” groaned Davy. “ There isn’t a 
fox widin tin miles of the same place. 
If the Masther wasn’t the quarest man 
in the woruld he’d have me run a drag, 
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but he has it in his mind that it ruins. 
hounds. So it would if ’twas a herrin’ 
or the like of that, but the ferr’ts bed 
rowled in a purse net is as natural a 
smell as any fox, an’ then agin there- 
won't be a sober man out to tell the 
difference. I dunno could you persuade 
him, Masther Tom? I’d be in dread to, 
mintion it to him agin afther what he 
said to me this mornin’. ‘ Only for the 
shape of your legs,’ sez he, ‘ tis huntin” 
foot bagles would be too good for the 
like of you, sendin’ a child into danger- 
that way. Didn’t I tell you twinty 
times an more than twinty times that 
meself an’ the dog—that forgot more. 
than you'll ever know—will travel the 
caves to-morrow at low water an’ maybe- 
we'll mark a fox in won of ’em? If we. 
do you needn’t be thinkin’ about your 
drag. Th’ only thing that’s troublin” 
me is that it’s so late in the sason that 
I might ketch a heavy vixen, but they- 
mostly keeps in the sand burrows whin. 
they’re thinkin’ about havin’ cubs. I 
seen a dog fox down there last month 
that’s for all the woruld like the won I 
cot two year ago that bate yourself an” 
your hounds scandalous. If I ketch 
him I hope he’ll do it agin. You'd bether 
go to bed now, Masther Tom, an’ I’If 
hang your clothes before the fire for a 
while to take the smoke out of ’em. 
The Misthress has a divil of a nose on 
her for tobacco.” 

At low water next day, old William, 
Brandy and myself might have been 
seen scrambling over the slippery, weed- 
covered rocks beneath the towering cliffs. 
in the direction of the caves. William 
still wearing his swallow-tailed coat with 
the addition of a very tall hat, carried 


a sack over his shoulder and a bundle of . 


long ash switches under one arm. The 
sack contained the net in which he hoped 
to catch the fox on which so much 
depended. Brandy, busily wagging his. 
stumpy tail, kept some distance ahead 
exploring every hole and crevice in the- 
cliff bottom. 

“The dog has the trail of something- 
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this minute,” said William, sitting down 
to rest on the top of a dry rock. “I’m 
in dread ’tis only an otter, for the foxes 
never use the holes at this side of the 
point.” 

A sharp bark from Brandy followed 
by a splash in the sea proved William’s 
guess to be right. 

“Ha, ha,” said he, ‘‘ look out at him ! 
What did I tell you ? Come here to me, 
Brandy, an’ don’t be makin’ a show of 
yourself tryin’ to ketch a baste that’s 
maybe half way to America this minute. 
He won't trouble himself about otters 
agin to-day whin he sees I haven’t the 
gun wid me.” 

Ten minutes more climbing brought 
us to the mouth of a small cave, the 
entrance to which was a short distance 
above high water mark. 

“°Tis here I saw the big fox last 
month,” said William, ‘an’ I haven’t 
been here since. He lepped out the 
minute Brandy wint in, an’ he'll do the 
same thing now if he’s there. You 
needn’t hold the dog. He won't stir till 
T'll tell him. Take the bundle of switches 
an’ hand ’em to me accordin’ as I want 
“em. I'll set the net.” 

The setting of the net took some time, 
as boulders had to be collected to support 
the switches which held it up—the 
shingle being too loose to hold them 
upright. When set, the net stood about 
five feet high with at least another 
foot lying on the ground. It was 
stretched across the mouth of the cave 
in the shape of a half moon. As soon 
as the job was completed to his satis- 
faction William hid himself behind a 
rock near the mouth of the cave. Having 
placed me behind another and warned 
me not to make a noise he signed to 
Brandy who instantly dashed in. Two 
or three minutes passed before anything 
happened, then we heard the barking 
of Brandy at what seemed a great 
distance off, almost instantly there was 
a clatter of small stones and then I saw 
old William spring from behind the rock 
with the activity of a boy and fling 
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himself on his face and hands on top of 
a struggling animal in the net. 

“Hould the dog an’ don’t lave him 
go whatever he does to you,’’ shouted 
William. ‘“‘’Tis the big fox an’ he has 
the thumb nearly ate off me. If Brandy 
smells me blood he’ll kill him in spite 
of us. Put the runnin’ string of the net 
round his neck an’ tie him to that rock 
over there an’ then come an’ hold the 
mouth of the bag open for me. Hurry, 
in the name of God, for he’s nearly too 
strong for me!” 

In fear and trembling I held the sack 
at arm’s length towards William and the 
struggling fox. 

“Ts it cowardly you are, Masther 
Tom? God forgive me for sayin’ so. 
Don’t you see I have him cot by the 
poll an’ he can’t come at you? Ha! 
Now you're in an’ ’tisn’t the first time 
wid you. Did you notice the hole in 
his ear? That’s the great fox that bate 
“em two years ago whin they had the 
big run. ’Twas in the same cave I cot 
him. Lend me the loan of your hankicher 
to rowl around me thumb before the 
blood has me best trousers destroyed 
on me.” 

The return journey, although 
triumphant, was troublesome, for as 
William was loaded with the fox, I had 
to carry the net and switches. When I 
suggested abandoning the latter as not 
being worth the trouble William angrily 
replied, “‘Hadn’t I ’em sasonin’ for 
twelve months before I hardened the 
points of ’em in the fire? There was 
two dozen of ’em whin we started, an’ 
I’ll surely count ’em whin I get home, 
so be careful of ’em.”’ 

Great was the joy of Davy when he 
heard that we had not only caught a 
fox but “the” fox. “I suppose the 
Masther knows all about it,” said he, 
“tho’ he’s pretendin’ he doesn’t. He’ll 
be giving you lave to go to a funeral 
to-morrow like he did before whin he 
knew well where you were goin’ to shake 
the bag. ’Tis a pity Masther Tom isn’t 
comin’ out. He has a right to his share 
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of the fun afther the help he gave to 
ketch the fox.” 

“Indeed, thin, I’d as soon see the 
child facin’ into the battle of Waterloo 
as gettin’ himself mixed up wid the 
crowd that’ll be there wid their bellies 
full of whiskey an’ jealousy afther 
the breakfast,” replied William. “ ’Tis 
little they’ll trouble the tay pot at that 
same breakfast.”’ 

“°Tis true for you,” said Davy. “Tell 
me, where will you shake him, William ?”’ 

“You must draw won cover blank so 
as to make it look natural like. I'll be 
waitin’ for you in Garryduff. Give a 
blast of your horn before you come over 
the hill. Tin minutes’ law is all I'll ax 
for this boyo. If he got more he’d run 
you out of scint. I'll lave him out a field 
away from the cover an’ run the bag 
back into it for a drag.” 

“ Begob, William, you have a great 
brain,” said the admiring Davy. “ ’Twas 
a murder to waste you on the butlering.” 

Ten o’clock the following night found 


the same party of four sitting round the 
pantry fire, but this time there was no 
smoking up the chimney. William sat 
well back in his chair, puffing at his pipe 


with ostentation. The Mistress was 
away from home, and the two steaming 
tumblers of whiskey punch, presented by 
the Master as a thankoffering for the 
bag fox, were a guarantee that the fumes 
of tobacco smoke might even penetrate 
to the dining room without bringing 
reproof. Davy—ornamented by a black 
eye and numerous scratches down one 
side of his face—sat with his webbed 
hands clasped across his stomach grin- 
ning at the company with an air of 
self-satisfaction. 

“Glory be to God,” said he, taking a 
long pull at the tumbler, “ ’tis a grand 
finish to the grandest day I ever saw! 
Spake the truth, William, an’ tell me 
did you ever see like of it. Yourself an’ 
the fox did your business well. There’s 
no doubt but there must be the breed 
of a greyhound in him the way he 
travelled, an’ I afther shakin’ a drop of 
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aniseed in the bag unknown to you. 
Here’s wishin’ cubs to him. Fill the 
glass agin for me. I'll go to bed drunk 
to-night wid the help of God.” 

“Why then every day’s misfortune 
to you,” replied William. “ ’Twas true 
for the Masther when he said ‘twas 
bagling you should be. Did you think 
I had no nose on me that I couldn’t 
smell what you spilt on the bag? I 
wouldn’t care if you put that same fox 
swimmin’ in your aniseed. ’Twould 
only give him courage to run an’ ’tis 
further behind he’d lave yourself an’ 
your hounds. Although ’tis twinty 
miles to where I left him go I’ll wager 
he’s back home this minute. Yourself 
an’ your hounds are disgraced, for he 
didn’t make a twist or a turn to bother 
ye, but kem as straight for home as if 
he had a compass. Why didn’t you 
kill him? Becos you weren’t able, sez 
you. Ha, ha! the divil mend you.” 

“ How could I kill him,” said Davy, 
“wid soldiers an’ civilians ridin’ at won 
another like inemies till the drink began 
to cool in ’em? For the first three miles 
tis tryin’ to save our lives meself an’ 
the poor hounds was instead of huntin’ 
the fox. Only for all the foot people 
that seen him I’d have him lost intirely. 
’Tis I was glad whin I see the Major an’ 
ould James Barry tangled in won another 
where they fell, for they were the worst 
of the lot. ’Tis the way that the Major 
was so bothered from the fall that he 
left his horse go an’ cot Barry’s in 
mistake. ’Tis there they had it hot an’ 
heavy. As fast as won had him mounted 
th’other ’d pull him off. May the divil 
admire me but ’twas the pleasantest 
sight I ever seen. ‘Tis likely they 
haven’t it settled between ’em yet. I 
never see so many drunken gintlemen 
on horseback before at the won time 
unless it might be at a funeral—an’ I 
wasn’t what you might call stupidly 
sober meself, but just in the way that 
I’d rather lep a ditch than go out a gap. 
If *twas whiskey drunk they were in 
place of wine drunk they’d surely kill 
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half the hounds, for ’twould stay wid 
“em longer. The wine turned to wather 
in the most of ’em when we kem to the 
Bragogue river, so I got some fair play 
from that on.” 

“What happened your eye?” in- 
quired William. ‘‘ The dear knows the 
face you had this mornin’ was bad 
enough widout bringing the like of that 
home to us.” 

“T got it savin’ a poor little officer 
from drowndin’. ’Tis the way he fell 
head first into the Bragogue, an’ what- 
‘ever way his head got cot under the 
horse I had the divil’s work pullin’ him 
out by the heels. He kicked me into 
th’ eye in his struggles an’ had like to 
tear the face off of me wid his spur, but 
he put a dacent plaster on the wound,” 
‘said Davy, smoothing a five-pound note 
‘out on his knee. 

“You may well say that,” said 
William. ‘“ You'd be a long time savin’ 
‘ould James Barry or the like of him 
before you’d get as much as a ‘ thank 


you ’ from ayther himself or his friends. 
’Tis a dale of money. Maybe he thought 


*twas a pound note he gev’ you. If I 
thad it I’d be down at Madden’s shop 
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bright an’ airly to-morrow mornin’ 
changin’ it for fear he’d come lookin’ 
for it. You could never be up to the 
desate of an English Prodestant.”’ 

“Did I tell you that there’s three 
couple of the hounds out still?” 
continued Davy. “I hope they won’t 
kill the poor fox afther the grand day 
he gev’ us.” 

“°Tis likely enough they'll kill a 
sheep,” snorted William. “If they do 
I wou’dn’t be in your boots for the value 
of that note when the Masther hears of 
it. God help you, kill that fox indeed ! 
I’m goin’ out this minute to give him 
his supper.” 

“Where is he, William ?”’ said I. 

“‘T dunno, Masther Tom, but I’ll turn 
the ducks out of the fowl house an’ close 
the door agin ’em, an’ I hope to God 
he'll have ’em all ate before mornin’, 
whatever the Misthress may do to me. 
I’ll keep Brandy in the house, too, for 
fear he’d inform on the crature. If ’twas 
the turkey cock itself he took he’d be 
welcome to it afther the grand day’s 
work he have done. Go to bed, Davy, 
while you’re able, an’ don’t forget what 
I told you about that note.” 
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GOLF SWINGS DISSECTED 


A Happy MEDIUM FOR THE AVERAGE PLAYER 


BY GEORGE DUNCAN 


So far as the vast majority of players 
is concerned, I suppose that the chief 
value of the professional golfer is his 
capacity for imparting knowledge of the 


game. It is to his interests to practise 
diligently the principles that suit him 
best, and to win as many tournaments 
as possible in that way, precisely as it is 
to the interests of anybody to make a 
name for himself in the particular sphere 
which affords him a livelihood ; but the 
golf professional has to preserve all the 
while an open mind on the subject of the 
way in which he should guide the studies 
of the enthusiasts who visit him for 
lessons. It would not always be to the 
advantage of his pupils if he were to 
preach exactly what he practised. In 
many cases it would be to their utter 
discomfort and despair. He has to 
possess sufficient fellow - feeling and 
power of observation to know which 
methods are likely to achieve the best 
results in given circumstances of adapta- 
bility and physical constitution. The 
importance of that doctrine is appre- 
ciated by every experienced teacher of 
the pastime, and to the present writer 
it has appealed as strongly as to any- 
body; because he has given lengthy trials 


to just about all the manners of swinging” 
a club which have ever been introduced 
and satisfied himself as to their relative: 
difficulties and merits. kag 

For the purpose of proving the case, 
let me make liberal use of the first 
personal pronoun and declare that until 
I was nineteen years of age I was abso- 
lutely faithful to the flat swing; that 
during the next few years I tried nearly 
everything under the sun; and that for 
a long while now I have been convinced 
of the superiority of the upright swing 
over any other for the person who hopes 
to excel in first-class company. The 
individual who takes up the game early 
in life and who thus attunes his whole 
system to the task of wielding a club 
can effect these changes with some 
impunity until at length he lights on 
the method that gives the best reward. 
For the enthusiast who starts to play 
when he is a good deal nearer thirty than 
three, and whose body and muscles are 
set, there is restriction. If he begins in 
a way that is not suited to his build, the 
chances are that he will never make 
much progress. At such a time in life 
it is very hard to alter a style which has 
been practised assiduously for, say, 
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twelve months ; it means going back to 
the beginning, and, worst of all, un- 
learning all that one has learnt. It is 
very desirable to be on a safe track 
from the outset, and, in the course of 
this article I hope to show that between 
the flat swing and the upright swing 
there is a happy medium which is 
earnestly to be recommended to all save 
such golfers as possess special attributes 
that enable them to adopt one or other 
of the principles aforementioned. 

I have already said that for the man 
who wants to be, and who thinks that 
he can be, a real top-sawyer at the game, 
the upright swing is unquestionably 
without a rival. It is so because, in 
taking the club back and again in bring- 
ing it down, the club-head is in the line 
of play for a considerably greater distance 
than is possible under any other system. 
That circumstance must inevitably make 
for straightness of flight. Experiments 
have shown me that when this method 
is accurately employed the middle of the 
club-face is dead in the line of flight five 
inches before the club-head reaches the 
ball in the down-swing. It continues in 
that line for the same distance after the 
impact, and off flies the ball as straight 
as an arrow. 

Harry Vardon has the upright swing 
to perfection, and personally I have 
played nearly all my best golf when 
employing it; but here let the warning 
be advanced that the accomplishment of 
it is in a large measure a knack. Very 
few people do it naturally (probably not 
one in fifty), and to master it one needs 
specially adaptable wrists, which are 
usually the result of having been a golfer 
since childhood. It is a matter of letting 
the hands take the lead at the beginning 
of the back swing, so that when the club 
has gone back about six inches its head 
is just about level with the hands, and 
the middle of the face is still looking 
down the line of play just as it was at 
the start, instead of being turned away. 
This may sound simple, but what the 
average golfer does when he attempts it 
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is usually to lose his balance. The 
circumstance of the hands leading and 
the club-head catching them up, so to 
speak, in the first six inches causes him 
to sway to the right, and that is certain 
to be fatal. The onlv way to secure the 
proper effect is to hold the club loosely 
and start the hands with the club-head 
following. Until the club-head has 
travelled straight back for some six inches 
the distribution of weight must remain 
the same as during the address. From 
that point it is merely a matter of con- 
tinuing the swing as nature ordains ; 
if it is started correctly it is bound to 
be an upright swing—and a safe one. 
For this method the open stance is 
desirable, as it facilitates the taking 
back of the club-head in a straight line 
and makes the follow-through easy. 
The right foot should be slightly in front 
of the left, with the ball about four 
inches inside the left heel. 

So much, then, for the ideal system of 
managing a club. But, as already 
mentioned, I do not recommend it to 
the comparatively late convert to the 
game nor, indeed, to anybody except the 
player who has some sort of instinct for 
it. Even less do I advise the flat swing. 
The studious golfer will hardly need to 
be told that, under this title, I rank the 
method by which the club-head is started 
before the hands, and, as a consequence, 
the face of the club is turned away from 
the ball the instant the swing begins. 
A genius here and there makes it safe 
(J. H. Taylor is a shining example), 
but for the average individual it is 
fraught with peril for the very good 
reason that the club-face becomes square 
with the intended line of flight some inch- 
and-a-half short of the ball in the down 
swing, so that the very slightest deviation 
from the correct action is calculated to 
ruin the shot. Thus it is that the flat 
swing, while it may secure a small gain 
in distance, often results in uncertainty 
of direction save where—as in the case 
of Taylor—the player has an inborn 
faculty for performing it accurately. It 
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is an easy operation in the sense that it 
demands no turning of the wrists save 
that which arises involuntarily, but it 
has the disadvantage for the person who 
is not young or who is a little more bulky 
about the waist than a youth of twenty, 
that it demands greater pivoting at the 
hips than any other system. The club 
is taken back in one sweep, its face 
turning away from the ball at once; 
and the only way to preserve a perfect 
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the ball (that is to say, to start the 
club-head first), and I am convinced that 
for nine people out of ten, especially 
those who do not expect to become 
champions though they may reasonably 
hope to get down to scratch or better, 
the safest principle is a combination of 
both swings taken in the right order. 
It is not hard to learn; it requires only 
a little thought and practice; it is 


possible to a person of almost any build 
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balance is to screw the body right round 
from the hips. Unless a man has been 
in the habit of doing this all his life, it 
is a strain that he cannot stand ; instead 
of screwing his body in the desired degree 
he loses his balance, and there is the first 
stage of disaster. 

Undoubtedly the easiest and most 
natural method of beginning the swing 
is to turn the face of the club away from 


or age; and the results, as a rule, are 
exceedingly good. It is the happy 
medium between two extremes which 
obtain brilliant effects in the hands of 
masters but which are perilous to less 
fortunately inspired persons. 

For this swing I recommend the square 
stance, because the first thing to do is 
to turn the face of the club away from 
the ball—to let it lead and go “ round 
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the corner,” as we say, just as it does 
at the start of the all-flat swing. If, for 
such a purpose, we choose the open 
stance, there is a greater tendency to 
push the club-head out or let it move 
straight back behind the ball instead of 
leading the way ‘‘round the corner.” 
For the rest, as regards the stance, all 
that we need remember is that the ball 
should be in such a position that a line 
drawn from it at right angles to the 
direction of play would be about four 
inches inside the left heel and that it 
should be addressed with the toe of the 
club. These conditions apply to all stances. 
The reason that the ball should be 
addressed with the toe of the club—a 
desirability that tens of thousands of 
golfers overlook—is that the arms are 
bound to stretch to greater length 
coming down than they assume during 
the up swing. 

Adopting this position with the greater 
part of the weight on the right leg, let 
the club-head lead at the beginning of the 
swing so that its face starts immediately 
to turn away from the ball. Then, when 
it is about half-way up, give the right 
wrist a half-turn in the direction of your 
own head. The effect will be to bring the 
shaft in towards the back of your head. 
The action is, of course, an incident 
in the swing (you do not stop to perform 
it with ceremony), but when once 
it is done, you will arrive at the top of 
the swing with the club in almost the 
same position as it would have occupied 
if you had accomplished the much more 
intricate upright swing. You will have 
abandoned the flatness directly the need 
for waist-pivoting became acute, and by 
that half-turn of the right wrist, you will 
have converted the swing into an upright 
one. The club will be close behind your 
head. With an altogether flat swing it 
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would be farther away. The toe of the 
club should be pointing to the ground 
(it is never wise to allow the shaft to 
proceed beyond the horizontal), or, if 
you do not feel comfortable with any- 
thing more than a three-quarter swing, 
which is enough for most purposes, the 
toe of the club will be in such a position 
that, if continued, it would point to the 
ground. 


It is possible to play sufficiently well 
for almost any occasion by practising 
this most facile of all swings; it is to 
all intents and purposes the method of 
Mr. Charles Evans, Junior, and Mr. 
Francis Ouimet, two of America’s leading 
amateurs, and of several golfers of repute 
in Britain. So far as concerns the down- 
ward swing, I would say, simply :— 
Sling the club-head at the ball. Sling it 
with as much vim as you possess, and 
there will be no need to bother about 
that snap of the wrists at the impact 
(a truly mysterious quantity) about 
which a good deal is said from time to 
time. 


The club will naturally come down in 
a different track from that which it 
occupied when ascending; and the 
centre of the face will enter the straight 
line of flight about three inches before 
reaching the ball. It will continue 
straight for the same distance after the 
impact. This, also, I have proved by 
experiment. 


The whole secret lies in that half-turn 
of the right wrist towards one’s own head 
when the club is about mid-way on its 
upward journey. Nobody ought to 
experience much difficulty in mastering 
it—it is little more perplexing than the 
process of turning a tap in a gas stove. 
Such is the efficacious happy medium in 
golf swings. 
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THE GREAT HORTOBAGY PLAIN 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


Tuis afternoon I was strolling, my dogs 
at my heel, down a winding Dorsetshire 
lane. Upon the tall hedges which 
bordered it blackberries hung out their 
shining clusters, above them hip and 
haw glowed crimson. Suddenly from a 
wayside copse there came a sound as of 
a mighty rushing wind ; from the tree- 
tops the starlings rose in countless 
thousands. 

Said the friend by my _ side—a 
naturalist, he: ‘‘ Now, I wonder what 
will happen with the migrations this 
autumn? When the birds find the fields 
of Belgium and Northern France divested 
of every scrap of food will they come to 
our peaceful island? Then, his eyes 
fixed on the circling hordes above our 
heads: “good job if we get more 
starlings, anyhow; they'll clear us of 
grubs as clean as a whistle!’ For my 
naturalist friend is also a horticulturist, 
and his beautiful gardens suffer sorely 
from the depredations of insect pests. 

His words sent my thoughts wandering 
far afield ; I looked through a gap in the 
hedge out upon the marshy fields round 


Poole harbour over which the gulls were 
wheeling, and before my mind’s eye rose 
the vision of a vast Hungarian plain 
stretching from horizon to horizon. Over 
its immense surface, over its brooklets, 
its ponds, its lakes, there flitted a white 
something which looked like shifting 
snowdrifts . ... 

“And what,” I turned to my friend, 
“will become of the wild geese of the 
Nagyhortobagy when the Russians 
descend from the Carpathians ? ”’ 

The great Hortobagy plain extends 
from Debreczen to the Tisza River, and 
must inevitably be crossed by the 
legions of the Czar. They are not likely 
ever to see its vast solitudes during the 
blazing heat of the scorching summer 
months (though in the ebb and flow of 
war who is to say ?) ; they will not gaze 
in wonder at its mirages, more marvellous 
than those of the Sahara. For the great 
Hungarian plain is the home of the 
famous “ Fata Morgana,’”’ that extra- 
ordinary phenomenon which in _ the 
burning heat of noon shows sheets of 
rippling water where a moment before 
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stretched flats of baked, brown pasture- 
land, shows green hills and shady woods 
and cattle standing knee-deep in crystal- 
clear pools. 

But, in all probability, the first sight 
which the armies of Russia will have of 
the huge plain will be when across its 
unsheltered surface the wind blows keen 
as a knife. A terrible wind, that of the 
Nagyhortobagy, ever blowing, never 
lulling—no doubt, however, the hardy 
natives of the Siberian Steppes will 
think but little of its icy blast, even 
should they meet it in winter when it 
howls like a pack of insensate demons 
across the snowy surface of the illimitable 
plain. But it cut me to the quick, even 
in mid-October, when I quitted my 
train at a primitive little station and 
made my way to the Hortobagy Csarda, 
or inn—a long, low building with arched 
porticoes, set down like a tiny doll’s 
dwelling in the midst of the vast treeless, 
hill-less solitude. 

I found the accommodation comfort- 


able enough for my not too exacting 
requirements; the food was curious, 


but for the most part extremely 
palatable—one stew, especially, in which 
red pepper-pods played an important 
part, being distinctly superior to any 
curry I ever tasted. 

Just in front of my port-hole of a 
window was a large enclosure which, 
they told me, was a cattle-market, used 
only once a year, in the month of June. 
Then from far and near immense flocks 
and herds are driven in by the brown- 
skinned dwellers of the Nagyhortobagy. 
Amongst these, so my landlord informed 
me, there are well-defined and strictly- 
adhered-to degrees of rank. First come 
the csikdés, the guardians of the troops of 
horses which wander over the far- 
stretching pasture-land. Next in honour 
come the gulyds, the cattlemen; after 
them the juhdsz, or shepherds ; last of 
all the konddés (swineherds). Bitterly 
antagonistic towards each other these 
members of different grades of society 
are ; rarely do they meet at the csarda 
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without the festive evening ending in an 
all-round fight ! 

The Csikés are admirable horsemen, 
riding their fiery steeds with great skill 
and daring, throwing their pdnyva 
(lassoes) with all the dexterity of 
an Argentine native. It is related 
that during the Hungarian War of 
Independence they joined the forces of 
the much-dreaded Alexander Résza, and 
launching themselves in pursuit of the 
flying Austrians, threw their lassoes from 
a great distance, tore the enemy from 
their saddles, and slew them as they lay 
helpless on the ground... . . How will 
the conflict go when they meet the 
Cossacks of the Don ? 

Close by my inn flowed the Hortobagy 
River, whose waters, they said, abound 
in fish—even in the winter time the 
natives cut holes in the ice and through 
them draw to the cold, cold upper world 
the foolish finny creatures. Whereat I 
promised myself that on my next visit 
to these remote solitudes I would take 
with me rod and tackle. (Shall I ever 
fish that river, now, I wonder? Ah, 
that lies on the laps of the gods !) 

Along all the reedy margins of the 
streams, mallard, wigeon, teal, and snipe 
are abundant, and of these I took good 
toll. But it was the northern part of 
the Hortobagy which the wild geese, 
who were my primary object, specially 
affected. And there I betook myself 
when the autumn floods had descended 
and every little bit of water had over- 
flowed its banks, merging into its 
neighbours and attaining, in some cases, 
to the dimensions of a fair-sized lake. 
Never, in any quarter of the globe, have 
I seen such countless multitudes of wild 
geese as were roaming over those sodden 
meadows. From a distance the ground 
looked exactly as if covered with drifting 
snow; when the gieat birds rose they 
absofutely darkened the sunlight, and 
the flapping of their wings was like the 
sound of a storm at sea ! 

Many methods I essayed for their 
undoing, but by far the most successful 
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was the old dodge of digging a hole by 
the edge of one of their favourite ponds 
and there lying in wait for the morning 
and evening flight. Exceedingly careful, 
too, it behoved me to be lest I should 
leave some trace of my occupation of the 
entrenchment. The earth which I 
removed had to be hidden under some 
convenient bush, for let those little wary 
eyes overhead see but a hummock of soil 
where before no hummock had been, 
and instantly they would swerve so as 
to keep clear of the danger zone. 

How intense the stillness as I crouched 
in my ambush !—not a sound except 
the soughing of the wind through the 
tall sedge-grass, and the soft lap-lap of 
the wavelets against the reed-fringed 
bank. And how cold !—a raw, biting cold 
that penetrated to the very marrow of 
my bones. The minutes seemed to 
lengthen themselves out into hours. 

“T must get out and stretch my legs 
or I shall be frozen stiff!’’ I would be 
saying to myself for the twentieth time, 
when on my ear would fall a faint, far- 
away murmur. Nearer, clearer it came, 
“ Honk - honk! Honk-honk!” Over- 
head would sail a great goose. Then all 
cold and cramp was forgotten ; even the 
Hortobagy wind ceased to sting ! 

At first one by one, then in battalions, 
they would come. Endless battalions— 
to bring down sixty-five in a single 
“crowded hour ’”’ was on one occasion 
my lucky experience. All through the 
month of November I pursued the sport 
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—pursued it until the rapid shortening 
of the days and the lengthening of the 
nights with their bitter, biting cold 
drove me back to a more genial land. 


What of the wild geese of the 
Nagyhortobagy now? Will they, on 
their way southward from their breeding- 
grounds in the far north land, call a halt, 
as in former years, upon the far- 
stretching Hungarian plain? Or will 
the thunder of guns and the devastating 
march of millions of armed men send 
them flying in terror from _ their 
accustomed haunts? And, if so, where 
will they pitch? Where will they find 
tranquil feeding-grounds? .... 


The voice of my naturalist friend 
awoke me out of my musings ; from the 
great Hortobagy plain with its cutting 
winds, its widening lakes, and its sodden 
meadows white with flocks of roaming 
geese, I came back to the Dorsetshire 
lane with its crimson hips and haws and 
its flocks of chattering starlings. 

“Yes,”” he was saying, “it will be a 
most interesting autumn migration.” 


“And, I fear, an equally interesting 
spring one,’ I replied. ‘ For this that 
has come upon the human race is not 
to be finished in a day or a month—no, 
nor in a year. . . . I wonder what 
they think of it all!” 

“Who?” 

“The birds of the air. 
world is turned topsy-turvy. 
ours.” 


Their whole 
And so is 
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CLUMBER, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 13—NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


WERE one to attempt to write the story 
of Sport in Nottinghamshire in anything 
like complete form, a dozen volumes of 
bulky proportions might easily be filled. 
It is impossible, therefore, on the present 
occasion to give more than the outline 
and a few of the principal details of 
sport in a district which in the past has 
produced, and still continues to produce, 
so many valiant supporters of every 
branch of pastime and _ recreation. 
Racing, hunting, and shooting here claim 
pride of place, and there are but few 
families of standing in the county which 
at one time or another have not been 
prominently identified with every one 


ofthese most typical of British sports. 
Cricket, too, has made Nottinghamshire 
famous, and as for the rest of open air 
diversions, it may safely be said that 
none of those for the pursuit of which 
the county offers facilities and oppor- 
tunities has been neglected in the past 
or are likely to be so in the future. 

For the earliest record of horse-racing 
in the county we have to go back as far 
as the reign of James I., for mention is 
made in the minutes of the Newark 
Corporation that meetings were held at 
Coddington Moor in 1620 and subsequent 
years. These races appear, however, 
to have lapsed after a time, a revival 
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being spoken of in 1648, but the new 
lease of life for racing in this district 
does not seem to have lasted very long. 
It was not, in fact, until 1846 that 
Newark Races were established on a 
course near the railway, the first meeting 
being held on October 1 of that year. 
For a number of years after that the 
Newark races were well supported by 
local patrons, but the new rule of the 
Jockey Club concerning the minimum 
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fame as a racing centre, the locality was 
much affected by trainers for many 
years. Mr. John Scott managed stables 
here for Mr. Petre, and afterwards for 
Mr. Thomas Houldsworth, who laid out 
a special course for training at Sherwood 
Hall. Mr Lacey of Nottingham also at 
one time had stables at Mansfield. 

At Nottingham itself racing has 
flourished since the latter years of the 
seventeenth century, the course at that 
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value of stakes eventually brought 
everything to an end. 

At Mansfield race meetings were 
instituted early in the nineteenth century 
and continued with varying success and 
at least one considerable lapse until 
1874. These were never very big affairs, 
the card in 1814 consisting of but two 
days’ sport with no more than a couple 
of events on each day. We learn that 
hurdle racing was introduced in 1845. 
But while Mansfield never reached great 
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period being laid out on the Forest. At 
this time it measured four miles in 
circumference, but subsequently the 
distance was reduced to two miles. This 
course was spoiled at the end of the 
eighteenth century when the enclosure 
of the forest about Lenton and Radford 
took place. Soon afterwards another 
course—this time in the form of the 
figure 8—was laid out, but this again 
was replaced by one of oval shape 
measuring one mile and a quarter in 
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circumference. Improvements, including 
a grand stand, were made from time 
to time until at last the Nottingham 
racecourse could lay claim to be one of 
the best in the kingdom, whether from 
a racing or spectacular point of view. 
In 1845, which year witnessed the passing 
of the Enclosure Act, the Nottingham 
Town Council took over the course. 
Nottingham was one of the few places 
in England at which, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, the Royal 
Plates were run for. One of these was 
offered in 1727 for six-year-olds, the 
races at that time taking place in July. 
At this period Sir Charles Sedley and Mr. 
John Borlace were the most prominent 
supporters of the meeting, and the sport 
was vigorously pursued for a number of 
years—so much so that the days were 
extended to four per annum, while at 
the same time the Nottingham meeting 
was transferred to August as being the 
more popular holiday month. In 1779 
the Duke of Cumberland, brother of 


George II., attended the meeting, and 
saw his horse Pomona run second to Mr. 


Wentworth’s Honest Robin. For some 
reason or other, interest in racing at 
Nottingham appears to have languished 
towards the end of the century. In 
that year, for example, the King’s 
Purse for 100 guineas resulted in a walk- 
over for Mr. Hutchinson’s Constitution. 
A revival took place at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and in 1813 
a new course was laid out, two 
additional sweepstakes being added to 
the programme. At this meeting, which 
was the most successful since those of 
1777-1779, three matches—one for 100 
guineas and two for 50 guineas apiece— 
were also arranged, and another innova- 
tion was the alteration in the time of 
starting, which was now brought forward 
from five o’clock to two. No races were 
held in Nottingham in 1831 owing to the 
Reform Riots, it being considered 
expedient to cancel the meeting in view 
of the threats made to destroy some of 
the horses sent. 
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In 1836, Mundig (the Derby winner), 
now a four-years-old, ran in the King’s 
Plate. 1843 was notable for the appear- 
ance of Mr. Plummer’s Alice Hawthorn. 

The Nottinghamshire Handicap, whose 
value for several years did not fall 
below {£600—a considerable sum for 
any event in those days—was estab- 
lished in 1847, among its early winners 
being Inheritress, who carried off the 
Queen’s Plate two years in succession. 
About this time the system of running 
races off in heats began to lose its 
popularity here as elsewhere, and it 
appears to have been discontinued 
about the middle of the century. In 
1853 Nottingham supported two meet- 
ings, the first Spring Meeting taking 
place in February of that year. When 
Mr. W. J. Ford took over the 
management matters gradually improved 
and better stakes were provided, the 
Spring Handicap, for instance, being 
worth £500 in 1879. The year 1883 saw 
St. Gatien win the Little John Plate. 
Among the local events which created 
a great amount of interest at this 
time was the race for the £50 Cup for 
members of the Rufford and South 
Nottinghamshire Hunts— an event in 
which Mr. Williamson rode the winner 
on no fewer than seven occasions. In 
1890, much to the regret of everyone, 
the Nottingham meeting came to an 
end for the time being, to be resuscitated 
in 1892 at Colwick Park on the banks 
of the Trent, a limited Company 
being formed and a course of one- 
and-a-half miles being laid out. 
The first meeting was held on 
August 19th and 20th. At the present 
time there are meetings at Nottingham, 
both under Jockey Club and National 
Hunt rules, and for some seasons past the 
aforesaid Nottinghamshire Handicap has 
been regarded as a kind of public trial for 
the Cesarewitch. Demure, for instance, 
won the race in 1907 before proceeding to 
the more important victory at New- 
market. In 1913 the winner was 
Grave Greek, who subsequently suffered 
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defeat by a head only in the Cesarewitch, 
his conqueror, to the general surprise, 
being Fiz Yama, whom he had beaten 
very easily indeed on precisely the same 
terms at Colwick Park. 

No reference to the sport of horse- 
racing so far as it relates to Nottingham- 
shire would be complete without mention 
of the famous breeding stud of the Duke 
of Portland at Welbeck Abbey. The 
Duke does not, it is true, interest himself 
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the late Mr. J. R. Keene in America. 
Another famous breeding establishment 
in Notts is Worksop Manor, the home of 
Sir John Robinson, whose yearlings are 
eagerly sought after at the annual 
Doncaster sales, where in 1913 one of 
his colts by Desmond realised 6,100 gs., 
the highest price ever paid for a yearling 
at auction, with the exception of Sceptre. 

Racing under National Hunt rules in 
Nottinghamshire enjoys a considerable 
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so greatly in racing as was formerly the 
case, but he still has a few horses 
regularly in training at Kingsclere, while 
the stud farm at Welbeck is capably 
looked after by Huby. The Duke of 
Portland’s victories in classic races were 
very numerous, and in 1889 when 
Donovan was successful in his colours in 
the Derby and the St. Leger, he won 
over £73,000 in stakes, an amount which 
still stands as a record for this country, 
but was exceeded a few years ago by 


amount of popularity. The Southwell 
Hunt meeting originally took the form 
of pony races on Burgage Green, but 
when a better and more convenient 
course was laid out just outside South- 
well, the function assumed an importance 
which, with one interruption, has since 


been well maintained. A_ limited 
company was formed in 1886, and 
meetings were held until 1897 when the 
National Hunt Committee refused the 
licence owing to the stakes offered being 
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too small to attract sufficient support. 
After this the company obtained a 
twenty-one years’ lease of land at 
Rolleston, and here a capital steeplechase 
course was laid out. From the first the 
new arrangement was a success, and 
racing now takes place on_ several 
occasions every year. There is also an 
annual steeplechase meeting at Retford, 
where Earl Fitzwilliam’s (The Grove) 
Hunt ’Chase is decided. 

The three principal fox-hunting packs 
of Nottinghamshire are Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
(the Grove), the Rufford, and Lord 
Harrington’s, but three others—the all- 
famous Quorn, the Belvoir, and the 
Blankney—have some small portion of 
their territory within the county, and 
the Burton come just over the border 
on the east. 

The Grove pack, which hunts the 
eastern portion of the large extent of 
country controlled by Earl Fitzwilliam, 
may be said to date back to the twenties 
of the last century, when Mr. G. S. 
Foljambe, who had purchased the hounds 
of Richard, Lord Scarbrough, began 
to form a country on lines more clearly 
defined than those which had hitherto 
been observed by the several packs 
already existing in this district. It was 
not until 1845, however, that the 
distinctive name of ‘‘ The Grove” was 
given to Mr. Foljambe’s pack, the title 
being taken from the village of that 
name near Retford, where the kennels 
were situated. In that same year Mr. 
Foljambe, who was at this time 
unhappily losing his eyesight (he 
ultimately became quite blind) was 
obliged to give up, and his hounds were 
sold by Tattersalls for the sum of £3,500. 
Most of them were purchased and 
brought back to the Grove by the sixth 
Viscount Galway, who acted as Master 
for one year. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Richard Lumley (afterwards ninth 
Earl of Scarbrough) who remained as 
Master until 1858, when _ ill-health 
compelled his retirement. 

Viscount Galway thereupon resumed 
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office, and four years later purchased 
the pack for £2,000. His lordship 
continued to hunt the country till his 
death in 1876, and then was succeeded 
by the seventh Viscount. The latter held 
possession till 1907, and then he sold his 
hounds to Earl Fitzwilliam. In the 
meantime Lord Galway had _trans- 
ferred his hounds, in 1887, to new 
kennels at Serlby, the name of the pack 
being thereupon changed to “ Viscount 
Galway’s.” On Earl Fitzwilliam taking 
it over, the old title of ‘‘ The Grove”’ 
was once more assumed to distinguish 
it from the Earl’s other pack (on the 
Wentworth side) which had been in 
existence since 1858. 

The Grove kennels are now situated 
at Barnby Moor, near Retford, and the 
hunt territory extends into Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, being joined on the 
north by the Badsworth, on the west by 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s (Wentworth), on the 
south by the Rufford, and on the east 
by the Burton and Brocklesby. The 
country consists of a considerable amount 
of woodland, a fair amount of grass, and 
a good deal of arable land, and hounds 
meet four days a week. Earl Fitzwilliam 
is Master of this, as of the other pack 
bearing his name, and has F. Bartlett as 
huntsman with H. Tyrrell and J. Smith 
as whippers-in. 

The history of the Rufford Hounds 
may be said to date back to the early 
part of the eighteenth century, when 
Lord Scarbrough and Mr. Foljambe 
(grandfather of the famous Mr. George 
Savile Foljambe already referred to in 
connection with the Grove) are believed 
to have hunted fox as well as deer in 
these parts. No regular hunt for the 
district appears to have been formed 
until 1834, when Lord Henry Bentinck, 
then residing at Welbeck, got together a 
scratch pack. Two years later the 6th 
Viscount Galway took over the country, 
but only held it for a couple of seasons. 
After this there seems to have been no 
hunting till 1841, when Captain Percy 
Williams, apparently in conjunction with 
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the Saviles of Rufford Abbey, got together 
a new pack. Kennels were built near the 
Abbey, and in the course of Captain 
Williams’ twenty years of Mastership, 
a pack second to none was built up. 
The excellence of these hounds, which 
were largely bred from the kennels 
of the Belvoir, Mr. Foljambe, the 
Brocklesby, Lord Henry Bentinck, and 
Sir Richard Sutton, may be gauged from 
the fact that when they were sold at 
Tattersalls in 1860, they brought nearly 
2,800 guineas. 

It seems strange that so good a pack, 
in view of the hearty support it appears 
to have received, should have been 
permitted to go out of the county, but 
the new Master, Major Welfitt, at once 
began to get together another lot, taking 
drafts from the Belvoir, Lord Bentinck’s, 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s and _ the 
Cottesmore. These hounds did . duty 
for six or seven seasons, but when Mr. 
T. Harvey Bayly became Master in 1867, 
yet another new pack was formed by 
purchases from the Belvoir, Brocklesby, 
Fitzwilliam, and other notable establish- 
ments. Mr. Bayly gave up in 1872, but 
returned again in 1881, the pack mean- 
while having seen several changes of 
Mastership, Mr. J. L. Francklin, Mr. J. J. 
Barrow, Mr. Charles A. Egerton, and 
Mr. A. Legard, each holding office for 
a short period. Mr. Lancelot Rolleston 
succeeded Mr. Baily in 1889, and stayed 
eleven seasons, during which time he 
showed excellent sport and kept the 
pack in a state of the greatest efficiency. 
Mr. Rolleston, by the way, retired, as 
so many M.F.H.’s have been doing 
recently, in order to serve his country in 
a military capacity, the South African 
war then being in progress. After him 
came Earl Manvers, of Thoresby, who 
still remains in office. 

The Rufford Hunt, whose kennels are 
at Wellow, near Newark, has about one- 
fifth of its territory in the adjoining 
county of Derbyshire, and touches on 
the north the country of the Grove, on 
the south that of Lord Harrington, on the 
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east the Blankney, and on the west 
the Barlow. The Rufford country, as 
the late Mr. G. S. Lowe once remarked, 
might hardly suit a Leicestershire man ; 
but for sheer hound work and to bring 
out the qualities needed to kill a fox, 
where the latter has all the advantages, 
it is perhaps unrivalled. Besides the 
large woodlands of Nottinghamshire, 
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Meynell and the Barlow countries. The 
Rufford are to the north, the Belvoir to 
the east, and the Quorn to the south. 
Mr. John Musters is the first recorded 
Master of what was originally the South 
Notts Hunt, his reign of office beginning 
in 1775 and ending just thirty years later. 
His pack was bought originally from 
Lord Richard Sutton, and it was 
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there is plenty of grass on the Derbyshire 
side with flying fences, a good deal of 
plough elsewhere, and not a little cold 
clay that does not often carry much of 
a scent. 

The Earl of Harrington’s territory is 


situated in the southern part of 
Nottinghamshire, extending on the west 
into Derbyshire, where it adjoins the 


reinforced by drafts from the famous 
kennels of Hugo Meynell. Mr. John 
Musters, jun., succeeded his father in 
1805 and stayed for five seasons, to be 
followed by Mr. G. Osbaldeston. Mr. 
Musters, however, came back again on 
three separate occasions, his several 
periods of Mastership covering in all 
some twenty-six or twenty - seven 
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seasons. In between, Mr. L. Rolleston 
was Master from 1823 to 1827, and Lord 
Middleton and Mr. Dansey successively 
held office for some time between the 
years 1835 and 1840. Mr. Musters’ last 
period of Mastership terminated in 1845 
and for the next fifteen years the country 
was unhunted. 

In 1860, however, Mr. John Chaworth 
Musters, who at that date came into the 
family estates, re-established the pack 
which his great-grandfather had founded, 
buying from the most notable kennels 
and securing in 1862 several lots from 
Mr. Tom Drake’s pack, which was 
dispersed in that year. In 1868 Mr. 
Musters went to the Quorn for a couple 
of seasons, whereupon his place was 
taken by Mr. J. L. Francklin, but he 
came back again in 1871, and stayed 
another five seasons. Mr. Lancelot 
Rolleston and Mr. P. H. Cooper then 
took over the pack for five seasons, the 
former continuing alone for one season 
longer. The new kennels at Gedling, 
near Nottingham, had now been built, 
and they have continued in use till the 
present day. 

On Mr. Reolleston’s retirement the 
Earl of Harrington assumed command 
and set to work to improve the pack— 
which already contained drafts from the 
York and Ainsty, Warwickshire, Meynell, 
Duke of Grafton’s, Mr. Garth’s, and the 
Hon. Mark Rolle’s kennels—by import- 
ing Belvoir blood and by again having 
recourse to the Meynell strain. An 
excellent pack was thus made, and its 
modern record under the Mastership of 
the Earl, who has from the first carried 
the horn himself, equals in every way 
its glorious traditions of the past. 

From the shooting man’s point of 
view, Nottinghamshire is a county of 
many attractions. The Forest district 
in the centre of the county is noted for 
its partridges, the ground here carrying 
in many instances as good a head of 
birds as are to be found in the most 
favoured districts of Norfolk and 
Hampshire. On two separate estates 
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in the Forest area bags of over 700 brace 
in the day were obtained in the season 
1906. Further south, where the land 
generally is of a heavier description, the 
shooting is not so good, though on Sir 
Harvey Bruce’s Clifton property sport of 
a very high average is had in most 
seasons, particularly in regard to hares. 
Near here is the Kingston estate of 
Lord Belper, who has numerous planta- 
tions of nice size which make ideal 
pheasant coverts. 

On the other side of Nottingham is 
Bestwood Park, an estate of some 3,700 
acres belonging to the Duke of St. 
Albans and now in the occupation of 
Mr. Frank Bowden. This place carries 
a big head of game, partridges especially, 
and in days gone by as many as 1,000 
hares have been killed here in a season. 
Sir Charles Seely, at Sherwood Lodge, 
has over 5,000 acres of good partridge 
ground besides a large acreage of coverts 
which hold a big stock of pheasants 
every year. On this property over 100 
hares were shot in one day last season. 
Newstead Abbey, with 6,000 acres, lies 
to the north-west and has some good 
partridge ground as well as about 1,000 
acres of covert, while Annesley, in the 
west, possesses some good hard wood 
coverts where pheasants and ground 
game do well. On this property over 
20,000 rabbits have been killed in a 
single season. 

Captain Sherbrooke’s Oxton estate 
consists of 4,200 acres, part of which is 
good partridge ground, and there are 
also some nice plantations. Mr. Hollins’ 
Berry Hill shooting is in the same district 
and provides some of the very best 
partridge-shooting in the country. It 
was here, on October 10th, 1906, that 
eight guns in the course of eleven drives 
bagged 1,504 partridges, this being the 
second best day’s bag ever obtained in 
the kingdom, and actually better by a 
strict comparison than the larger bag 
killed on Lord Leicester’s Holkham 
(Norfolk) property. Mr. Hollins’ party 
consisted of eight of his friends, whereas 
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Lord Leicester’s guns numbered ten and 
all were picked shots. The Holkham 
day began also an hour and a half 
earlier than that at Berry Hill, and the 
former consequently consisted of a 
greater number of drives. The best 
drive in Mr. Hollins’ big day was the 
sixth, in which 218 birds were gathered 
on the spot, several more being left to 
be picked up afterwards, the stand 
taking place in high heather. This is 
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Adjoining Welbeck is Lord Savile’s 
Rufford estate, consisting of 22,000 
acres, and taken all round, probably 
the best sporting property in the whole 
of Nottinghamshire. Four guns have 
shot here, on three consecutive days, 
over two hundred brace of partridges 
per day. Very heavy bags of pheasants 
are also made every season. Thoresby, 
the property of Earl Manvers, adjoins 
Rufford, and includes in its 25,000 
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said to be the record for a single drive. 
In the same year, also in October, the 
Duke of Portland, with a party of nine 
guns shooting over the Blue Barn beat, 
killed over 700 brace of partridges on 
the Welbeck estate. This property, 
which extends into Derbyshire and 
Lincolnshire, consists of over 40,000 
acres, twelve thousand of which are 
woodland. Large numbers of pheasants 
are reared, and very heavy bags are 
made. 


acres a deer park of 2,000 acres which 
in the opinion of the author of “ The 
Deer Parks of England,” is the finest in 
the land; and he has inspected nearly 


two hundred such enclosures. Here 
there is plenty of shooting of all kinds, 
though the bags are not so heavy as 
on most of the neighbouring estates. 
Capital rabbit-shooting is had in the 
deer park. 

Nottinghamshire, by the way, is rich 
in deer parks, among the chief being 
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those at Annesley, Rufford, Wollaton, 
Welbeck, Thoresby, and Rainworth. 
Another fine sporting property, both as 
regards pheasants and partridges, is 
Mr. Foljambe’s at Osberton, consisting 
of 10,000 acres. There are also 3,000 
acres or so of nice shooting at Morton 
Hall (Mr. Mason’s), and on the Newark 
side Captain Cope Oates and his brother, 
Mr. F. Oates, have some very good 
partridge ground. To the north of 
Mansfield are the Park Hall shootings, 
where Mr. Francis Hall has several 
thousand acres upon which capital mixed 
sport is obtained. The Clumber estate, 
belonging to the Duke of Newcastle, 
comprises 30,000 acres, and has fine 
woods and partridge ground; but the 
shooting is now let and game preserva- 
tion is practised only on a moderate scale. 
At Popplewick (Mr. Montague’s) there 
are 3,000 acres, a good deal of which 
consists of good partridge ground, and 
there are many smaller properties where 
good shooting of every description is to 
be had. 

Besides those already mentioned it 
would be impossible to refer here to 
more than a few of the many notable 
bags obtained in the county, among 
which one of the most remarkable was 
the 236 brace of partridges killed on a 
farm of 400 acres in the great season of 
1906. Extraordinary totals of rabbits are 
secured at harvest time, the record for 
this class of shooting being held by the 
bag of 352 killed in a single wheat-field 
by Mr. Hollins and Mr. J. Whitaker, 
assisted by a keeper. This was on 
Lyndhurst Farm, which Mr. Hollins 
farms himself. 

Woodcock and snipe are met with in 
considerable quantity in various parts 
of the county, Newstead and Birkland 
being favourite habitats of the former 
bird. The best day’s bag of woodcock 
obtained in the county up to the present 
is the 35 killed in Thieves Wood, near 
Mansfield, the late Captain Hall killing 
17 of these to his own gun and halving 
the eighteenth bird with another. 
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Twenty-four and a half couple of snipe 
were bagged on one occasion by a single 
gun shooting at the end of the reservoir 
at Mansfield. 

At Welbeck, Thoresby, Clumber, 
Rufford, and Newstead, there are large 
sheets of water which are frequented 
by a great variety of wildfowl in con- 
siderable numbers, and the same may 
be said of the Mansfield and Moor Green 
reservoirs and the waters at Rainworth. 
According to Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey, 
who compiled some years ago that most 
fascinating work “ The Book of Duck 
Decoys,” there is no inland county in 
the whole kingdom that holds more 
wildfowl than Nottinghamshire, which in 
days gone by was famous for its decoys. 
Only one of these now remains in active 
working—that at Annesley Park, where 
Mr. Chaworth Musters takes a fair 
quantity of fowl every season. Formerly 
decoys were worked at Wollaton, 
Haughton, Park Hall, and Ossington 
Hall, and it is only in recent years 
that the last three of these have 
been discontinued. Haughton decoy 
claims the distinction of being the oldest 
of the “trap” pattern in the kingdom, 
and those at Park Hall and Ossington 
were modelled from it. It is said that 
the Haughton decoy was in existence 
in the sixteenth century when it was 
owned by the Earl of Clare, whose 
daughter married the fifth Earl of 
Lincoln, the ancestor of the present 
owner of the estate. 

Angling in Nottinghamshire is mainly 
concerned with the Trent, which river 
probably offers as great variety in this 
respect as any other in the kingdom. 
Charles Cotton himself described the 
Trent as one of the finest rivers in the 
world for the all-round angler, and if 
some of its reputation as regards the 
more valuable fish has been lost since 
Cotton’s day, the Trent yet holds its 
own well enough as compared with other 
British rivers of its class. There are 
still salmon to be met with in its waters, 
and in some years—notably in 1905— 
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large numbers of this fish ascended the 
river. It was in that year, it is said, 
that Mr. Clements, when spinning for 
pike, hooked a salmon whose weight 
was estimated at 401b., but the fish 
was returned as it was then out of 
season. Mr. Tom Bailey, of Newark, 
once landed a salmon of 3241b. Seldom, 
if ever, are the Trent salmon taken by 
the fly, and they are considered the 
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river, barbel being taken in quantity 
every year, and also pike, bream, dace, 
chub, and roach in fair numbers. Mr. H. 
Coxton, of Nottingham, has caught in 
the Colwick waters as many as forty-four 
and thirty-eight barbel respectively on 
two occasions, and Mr. C. Jackson has 
had eleven stone of coarse fish in the day. 
In 1885 Mr. Rigby landed a perch of 
2lb. 140z., but these fish rarely run 
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legitimate prey of the bottom-fisher. 
Trout and grayling were once abundant 
in the Trent, but in this respect the river 
has fallen off sadly of recent years, owing 
to pollution. About Hoveringham, how- 
ever, and also at Shardlow, a good many 
grayling are still taken. 

Coarse fishing of every kind, with the 
exception, perhaps, of perch, is keenly 
followed in most of the reaches of the 


beyond 14 1b. in the Trent. Pike, though 
numerous, do not attain a very large 
size, but specimen fish of 19]lb. and 
20 lb. respectively have been taken in 
comparatively recent times. Roach, 
however, run to remarkable proportions, 
several specimens of over 21b. having 
been secured, and one of 23lb. was 
once taken at the Erewash mouth. 
Dace are plentiful in certain portions 
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of the river and sometimes run large. 
Two which were netted in a small pond 
near Newstead Abbey some years ago 
weighed 1 lb. and 13? 0z. respectively. 
Eels of 61b. weight and occasionally 
more are not infrequently taken in the 
river. 

Nowadays the best trout fishing of 
the Trent is to be had in the Dover Beck 


and the Greet, both of which are strictly: 


preserved. The latter is the better 
stream, and it is carefully restocked from 
time to time. The Dover Beck contains 
trout up to 5 lb. as well as chub and dace 
of good size. Local angling societies 
have worked hard in recent years to 
improve the trout fishing of the Trent, 
but not always with great success. The 
modern conditions of the river militate 
against such enterprise to an almost 
overwhelming extent, but from Shardlow 
to Wilford and from MHoveringham 
to Fiskerton, fair results have been 


obtained, though the trout of this river 
never rise very readily to the fly. 


There is evidence that cricket was 
played in several parts of England before 
it found a home in Nottinghamshire, but 
no county, perhaps, has better performed 
its part in shaping the history of the 
game. Within its borders has been bred 
a long line of batsmen and bowlers who 
stood among the giants of their day, 
while Nottinghamshire teams have on 
seven occasions won the County 
Championship, besides tying four times 
for top place. Cricket has flourished 
in Nottinghamshire since the latter years 
of the eighteenth century, the first 
recorded match being that which took 
place in 1771 between Nottingham Town 
and Sheffield. In 1789 Nottingham 
played Leicester at Loughborough, and 
there are also records of matches between 
a Notts XXII. and the M.C.C. in 1791, 
and between a similar side and England 
in 1817, when the county team won by 
30 runs. The first big match on the 
Trent ground, which had been opened 
in 1839, took place in 1842, when an 
All England XI., got together by Fuller 
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Pilch, played against the county, the 
latter being beaten by ten wickets. 
Five years later Nottinghamshire turned 
the tables in a similar match by the 
same margin, and in 1852 again won 
by 27 runs. In the second innings of 
this match a new player, by name 
Bickley, distinguished himself by taking 
no fewer than eight wickets. This year 
was also remarkable for the victory of 
Notts over Surrey by ten wickets, and 
in 1859 the county team achieved what 
was then considered a great feat in 
scoring 320 runs in an innings. 

It was not until the year 1860 that 
the Notts club was placed on a satis- 
factory basis, and for some time after 
that only an occasional game was played. 
Nothing very brilliant occurred during 
this period, but in 1869 the county again 
became prominent. Some time before 
this Richard Daft had joined the county 
club, at first as an amateur, and among 
other prominent players of the period 
were George Parr, who became captain 
of the team, and J. C. Shaw, who was a 
great left-hand bowler and took 17 
wickets for 71 runs in two matches 
against Kent. 

In 1873 the County Championship was 
instituted, and in the first season Notts 
tied with Gloucestershire for top place. 
On Dr. W. G. Grace’s first appearance 
at Trent Bridge a notable match took 
place between his county and Notts, 
when the latter’s total for the first 
innings exactly equalled the two efforts 
of Gloucestershire, so that the home 
team had to go in simply to make a 
single run to win. In 1875 Notts had 
the satisfaction of winning the County 
Championship right out. The county 
did badly, however, in the season of 
1877, in which year Middlesex made a 
score of 400 against them at Nottingham, 
but in the following season they secured 
the Championship. In that year Morley 
took 118 wickets for an average of 
9 runs apiece, while Shaw had 81 for 
an average of 12. 

This season was remarkable for the 
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first appearance of the Australians in 
this country, their first match taking 
place against Notts on the latter’s 
ground. Morley and Shaw _ bowled 
throughout the game for the home 
team, and Selby beat the Colonials’ first 
innings total off his own bat. In 1879 
Notts again shared the honours of 
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being at the hands of Yorkshire and 
their most hollow victory being that 
obtained over Surrey at the Oval, when 
the home team were dismissed for 16 runs. 
In 1882 Notts was again bracketed head 
of the County Championship, and the 
next four years found Notts ahead of 
all rivals ; while in 1889 the county tied 


THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE’S CHAMPION CHUNKEY OF NOTTS 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


County Champions — this time with 
Lancashire. A year later three pro- 
fessionals, all of whom were Notts 
men—Barnes, Morley, and Shaw—took 
part in the first Test Match in this 
country (at the Oval), and subsequently 
in their match against the Colonials 
the Nottinghamshire team achieved the 
distinction of winning by one wicket. 
In this year (1880) Nottinghamshire still 
held the Championship, their only defeat 


for premier position with Surrey and 
Lancashire. 

But a decline set in suddenly. With 
the ’nineties there began a lean period, 
and many years elapsed before the 
Championship was again secured. Of 
recent years Notts cricket, in the 
competitive sense, has known neither 
pronounced triumph nor marked failure. 
It is, however, worthy of note in passing 
that Nottinghamshire beat Surrey in 
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1901—a feat which they had failed to 
accomplish for the preceding eight 
seasons—and scored another victory in 
the return match. The year 1904, also, 
was remarkable for heavy scoring by 
the team, their largest total being 636, 
and in 1907 Notts held an unbeaten 
record, regaining the Championship once 
more, though they did not meet either 
Kent or Worcestershire. In this year, 
after the English season was over, the late 
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More recently the traditions of the 
county have been upheld by George and 
John Gunn, Hardstaff, and Mr. A. O. 
Jones, all of whom have represented 
England against Australia. Beginning 
with 1899, several Test matches have 
been played on the county ground at 
Trent Bridge, which, by reason of its 
excellent pavilion and large stands, [is 
particularly suitable for big games. 

Just as these words are written news 


THE AUSTRALIANS AT TRENT BRIDGE. 


COTTER BOWLING TO THE LATE A. O. JONES 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Mr. A. O. Jones was elected captain of the 
M.C.C. team that went to Australia. 

The first of the many notable players 
produced by the county was William 
Clarke, the most celebrated slow bowler 
of his generation, who was born in 1798. 
A little later came George Parr, Joseph 
Guy, and R. C. Tinley, followed by 
Richard Daft, James Grundy, John 
Jackson, William Oscroft, Alfred Shaw, 
J. C. Shaw, Morley, Scotton, William 
Barnes, Flowers, Sherwin, Shrewsbury, 
William Gunn, and Attewell. 


comes of the death of Mr. A. O. Jones, 
captain of the Notts team, at the early 
age of forty-one. His loss will be severely 
felt, not only in cricketing circles but 
elsewhere, for he had made his fame in 
former years as a Rugby full-back and 
three-quarter, and also at lawn tennis. 
At billiards, too, he was regarded as a 
fine player. 

In the Notts County and Nottingham 
Forest clubs the county possesses two 
professional football teams which have 
gained considerable prominence in the 
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past, though of recent years fortune has 
not been so kind. Both teams have 
played in the First Division of the Foot- 
ball League and have had the distinction 
of winning the English Cup, Notts 
County defeating Bolton Wanderers by 
4 to 1 in the season 1893-4, and 
Nottingham Forest gaining a creditable 
victory over Derby County by 3 to 1 
in 1897-8. Since then both teams have 
come down to the Second Division, at 
the head of which Notts County figured 
last season, and they are therefore now 
once again playing in the First Division. 
On the other hand, Nottingham Forest 
held the unenviable position of wooden 
spoonists in the Second Division a year 
ago. 

Nottingham and Newark are the chief 
centres for aquatic sports on the Trent, 
though at both places rowing appears 
to have received better support in days 
gone by than at present. Nottingham 
boasts what is said to be the largest 
swimming club of its kind in the 
provinces, the membership a few years 
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ago having reached the big figure of 700. 
The annual tournament of the Royal 
Life Saving Society has been held at the 
Nottingham Swimming Club’s quarters, 
and the city possesses other clubs of 
importance, such as those of the City 
Police Force and of the Y.M.C.A., the 
latter founded in 1900. Newark also 
takes considerable interest in swimming, 
while Mansfield started a club some seven 
or eight years ago. At Retford, where 
the Town Council have established an 
excellent swimming bath, a club was 
formed in 1896. The sport, in fact, 
may be said to be popular in most parts 
of the county, especially since the local 
education authorities included swimming 
in the curriculum for both sexes at the 
elementary schools. 

Athletics have a strong hold on the 
county, and among the more successful 
meetings of recent years, those promoted 
by Messrs. Boots’ Athletic Club, the 
Newark Football Club, the Notts Rugby 
Club, and the Retford Sports Club 
may be mentioned. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 
Author of “‘ House of Lisronan,” “ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. She has her 
hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. Then she sets off to take possession of 
her property, Castle Corra. The enthusiastic Noreen learns that a Master is wanted for the local hounds, 
the great requisite being sufficient funds, and finding to her intense delight that she would be accepted, 
joyfully takes over the responsibility. The first few weeks of office have been described. Her cousin 
Captain Green-Jones arrives on the scene at the invitation of Aunt Susan, who is fond of her nephew 
and hopes something may come of it. He is introduced to Irish hunting and finds it very different 
from Leicestershire. Noreen buys a handsome chestnut horse, at an absurdly high price owing to her 
inability to understand Irish bargaining, who is afterwards afflicted with some strange disease, and 
though a veterinary surgeon and others advise its destruction, is successfully doctored by one Batty-the- 
Cure who is thought locally to have the evil eye for man and beast. Later, when Noreen is riding this 
horse at the hunt, he catches sight of Batty-the-Cure, and runs away with Noreen for many miles over 


most difficult country, but is eventually stopped by falling in a muddy ravine.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘Ou, devil take the lot of you!” said 
Mr. Kinnane with an asperity unusual 


in him. “St. Peter himself couldn’t 
choose a_ point-to-point course that 
would please the Kylecorra people, even 
if he brought the keys of heaven to mark 
it out with. As for you, Mulcahy, there 
isn’t a bigger scoundrel in the ring of 
Ireland. Only last week the sergeant 
was complaining to me that the soles 
were worn from his boots watching you.” 


Mr. Timsy Mulcahy and the sergeant 
greeted this joint tribute to their powers 
by a deprecatory giggle. 

“Five pounds for possible damage to 
that wisp of lan !” continued Mr. 
Kinnane, pointing dramatically into fifty 
acres of plough, “a field that isn’t the 
size of my thumb-nail and that never 
grew anything but traneens! Five 
pounds!” 

He cast his eyes up to heaven. 
“Mulcahy was always a great warrant 
to ask the high penny,” said a voice 
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from the rear, the voice of an hereditary 
foe of the house of Mulcahy. 

All Kylecorra had gathered to walk 
the point-to-point course, or rather what 
might become the point-to-point course 
if the various claims of the Mulcahys, the 
Doolans, and the Grogans permitted it. 

It was an annual ceremony, this 
walking of problematical courses, com- 
parable only to some high religious ritual 
and demanding in the M.F.H. a wealth 
of rhetoric that might have daunted a 
member of Parliament. 

First in the order of procession came 
Kerry. Pat Keeffe Laragh, the D.1., 
Mr. Murphy of Cloonard and Major 
Brown, the R.M. 

These, with a fateful air as of demi- 
gods come to earth, stalked solemnly 
ahead standing long on each fence and 
debating on all its possibilities. 

Behind them followed “the quality ”’ 
in a babble of laughter and gossip, and 
ribald jokes at one another’s expense, 
and behind the quality walked a dignified 
line, broadcloth-clad, silent as ambassa- 
dors, black for the most part as mutes, 
with tweed caps on their heads, ashplants 
in their hands and lean yellow dogs glued 
to their ankles. 

On this afternoon the second rank was 
unusually representative. In fact, except 
for Mrs. de Bohune, whose figure pro- 
hibited violent exercise, the whole of 
Kylecorra was there. 

Even Miss Susan, mindful of her 
responsibilities as chaperon, had not 
shirked until the first mile was “ over- 
passed,’ when her saturated boots, the 
briars on her petticoat and the recurring 
difficulty of getting over fences, an action 
she considered not only dangerous but 
unladylike, had proved too much for 
her. She was now sitting in a ruined 
cowshed under charge of her ever-dutiful 
nephew, exchanging with him mutual 
and heartfelt strictures upon the green 
land of Erin and the inhabitants thereof, 
as found in Kylecorra. 

Somewhere about the middle of the 
prospective course the demi-gods halted 
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and permitted the second rank to swarm 
round them like hounds, and it was 
during this pause that an idea of dazzling 
brilliancy occurred to Noreen. 

“ Kerry!” she cried, hurling {herself 
across a small drain to where Mr. 
Kinnane stood in a patch of rushes. 
“ Kerry, is there any just cause or 
impediment why we shouldn’t have a 
ladies’ race ? They doin England. I’ve 
seen pictures of one in the Sporting and 
Dramatic. Why shouldn’t we ?” 

Kerry looked at her in silence for a 
moment. 

““T don’t know,” he said. “‘ It’s—it’s 
rather a rotten idea, I think. I mean— 
it’s a bit dangerous for women.” 

“Oh, if that’s all the objection! ”’ 
cried Noreen, scornfully. ‘“‘ Look here, 
is no one going to back me up? Who’s 
in favour of a ladies’ race ? ”’ 

“We all are,” called Psyche Cennit, 
shrilly, out of the heart of a hazel-bush 
in which she thought she had seen a nest 
and with which she was now hopelessly 
conglomerated. ‘‘ All except, perhaps, 
Lily.” 

Lily de Bohune, seated in her usual 
state of exhaustion upon a stone, 
murmured that she thought it would be 
very tiring and most unpleasant. 

““ Of course we’ll have one,” said Mrs. 
Brown, the R.M.’s wife. ‘‘ What are 
you saying, Jimmy? Not if you know 
it. Bosh, my dear! You can count on 
me as a starter, Miss O’Corra.” 

“And me! and me !—all three of us, 
in fact,” cried Dolores Cennit. 

Augusta de Bohune paused in an 
elephantine attempt to extract a compli- 
ment from the unwilling Smithereen. 

“Ma’ll make both of us ride. She 
wouldn’t let Lily or me stay out of a 
thing like that,” she said, adding with 
a giggle, ‘‘ 1 suppose you'll want to run 
alongside and pick me up when I fall off, 
Mr. Smithson.” 

hope there'll be no necessity for 
any one to pick you up.” returned the 
Smithereen, coldly. ‘‘ Miss Clerans, you 
haven’t said anything yet.” 
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“Oh, I’m all for it,’ answered Maire. 
“Are you, Dilys?” 

Her sister nodded. “It’s a great 
idea,” she said. “Great! And there 
can be no possible objection except the 
inherent native tyranny of the male 
animal, who never will let what he 
considers his preserves be poached on. 
Eh, Kerry?” 

“We can’t have more than four races 
—you know that,” said Mr. Kinnane 
morosely. 

““ My dear old blighter, we can run the 
light-weight and heavy-weight together,” 
retorted Dilys. ‘‘ Why, only yesterday 
you said yourself it would be no harm. 
There are generally three starters for the 
light-weight and two for the heavy. 
Amalgamate them and you get one 
decent race instead of two fiascos.”’ 


“ After all, I can’t see what harm it 
would do—no more dangerous than a 
fast hunt,” said Major Brown, with a 
deprecatory glance at his wife. 


“ Of course it wouldn’t ; and, anyway, 
we're going to have it,” returned that 
lady, kindly but firmly. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t give 
something for us to race for, a cup or 


something like that,” 
“Does any one object ? ”’ 


“Everyone approves highly,’ answered 
Mrs. Brown. “ Well, that’s something 
settled, anyhow ; now let’s go on, we 
shall have an extra interest in the course. 
That was a brilliant idea of yours, Miss 
O’Corra.” 

Kerry cast a ferocious scowl at the 
speaker. 

“| pity that poor devil Brown,” he 
said, sotto voce, to Maire, who happened 
to be at his elbow. 

“Your pity’s like a Dublin watering- 
cart, generally brought into action at 
the wrong time and in the wrong place,” 
responded Miss Clerans. ‘“‘ What earthly 
objection have you got to this race ? ”’ 

Kerry dug his heel into the mossy turf 
and regarded the mark with close 
attention. 


said Noreen. 
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Noreen’s so reckless,” he muttered. 

Maire smiled. 

“ Roderic isn’t !’’ she said. ‘Besides, 
you can ask her to be careful, can’t you 
—to please you.” 


““Much she would care for that !”’ 


Maire made no immediate answer. 
Their companions were moving away 
from them and already they stood in 
comparative isolation. Mr. Kinnane, 
the picture of gloom, dug another hole 
in the moss, and Miss Clerans regarded 
him thoughtfully and tried to decide 
whether the fact that her first meeting 
with him had taken place when he was 
in his cradle and that he had sat on her 
knee at his first party justified her in 
asking for a confidence. 

““T should make the request, anyhow,” 
she said, drily. 

Kerry took out of his pocket a cheque 
thrust upon him by a belated subscriber 
to the hunt, and gazed at it with a 
melancholy not wholly due to its 
meagreness. 

‘““What’s wrong, Kerry?” asked 
Maire, gently. ‘“‘ You’ve looked all day 
as if the bottom had fallen out of the 
world. What is it?” 

“Nothing,” returned Kerry with 
suspicious promptitude, and tore his 
cheque in two. 

“ Between such old friends don’t you 
think that’s rather—now how shall I 
put it ?—unkind,” she suggested, leaning 
on her stick and looking away from him. 


Mr. Kinnane became interested in an 
attempt to join the injured cheque again. 

“What ?” he asked. 

“The yarn you’ve just told me. It 
wouldn’t deceive a baby.” 

Kerry glanced at her meditatively. 
“Oh, well ” he began, and then, with 
a rush, added, ‘“ Kildare’s going to be 
married—I only heard this morning.” 

Maire stood up straight. 

“ Kildare !—never !”’ she cried. 

Kildare’s brother nodded. 

“What is she like?” asked Miss 
Clerans, ignoring the inevitable Irish 
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question under such 
namely ‘‘ Who is she?” 

“T hate her personally,” said Kerry, 
briefly. “‘ They’re coming to live at 
Ballykinnane.”’ 

“Oh, Kerry, I’m so sorry.” 

“TI knew you would be, and I knew 
you’d understand,” he answered, mutila- 
ting the unhappy cheque still further. 
“Of course I shall have to clear out. 
Manson, a chap who used to be a pal of 
mine, has offered me a job on his station 
in Queensland. I fancy I shall be going 
out in about three months’ time from 
now.” 

“ For how long? ”’ 

Kerry Kinnane shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, for good,” he said, more bitterly 
than Maire had ever heard him speak 
before. 

There was a silence. Maire had the 
gift of sympathetic silence. It was 
indeed almost her only distinctly feminine 
trait. 

“Have you told Noreen ?”’ she asked, 
presently. 
“ No. 

yet.” 

“ Ah, well, don’t then—until the races 
are over. Don’t spoil the child’s 
pleasure.” 

Kerry glanced at his companion 
quickly. 

“Oh, it wouldn’t spoil her pleasure in 
the least,” he said, with elaborate and 
woefully ill-feigned indifference, and then, 
as Maire remained silent, added, ‘‘ Why 
should it ?” 

Miss Clerans said nothing for a second. 
Truth to tell she was not quite certain 
that it would—and the position of the 
god in the car is always a difficult one. 

“Maire,” said Kerry, suddenly, in a 
low voice, “‘ do you think it would ? Do 
you think she cares? I’d give anything 
in the world to believe she did.” 

“ Then why don’t you ask her ? ” 

“How can I? What have I got to 
offer her? Absolutely nothing, as you 
know!” 


circumstance, 


It’s not to be given out just 
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“That counts for very little, Kerry, 
when she’s so well provided for.” 

“It counts for this much, that it 
makes my position even worse. If she 
was a pauper like me I could at least 
Oh, what is the good of talking about 
it? There are certainly positions which 
are impossible, and this is one of them.” 

Maire pulled reflectively at a splinter 
on her walking-stick. 

“ Tf the positions were reversed, if you 
had money and she had none, there’d 
be no question of that being a barrier, I 
suppose.” 

“Of course not.” 

Miss Clerans laughed. 

“And your sex are supposed to be 
logical!’ she said. ‘‘ Why, there’s no 
woman living would wreck two lives for 
such an imbecile piece of mental casuistry 
as that! You think it better, I suppose, 
to go off to Australia and spend the rest 
of your existence in work you'll hate, 
leaving Noreen to marry some man she 
just doesn’t dislike from sheer boredom, 
than to pocket your absurd masculine 
pride and sink your senseless masculine 
code for five minutes. Upon my word, 
Kerry, I’ve very little patience with 
you.” 

“You can’t understand a man’s point 
of view, Maire—no woman can.” 

“There you’re wrong, my dear boy. 
Some of us understand it better than 
we understand the point of view of 
certain of our own sex—which Heaven 
knows is often a passing weird thing !”’ 
Kerry sighed heavily. 

“ Well, apart from that, do you think 
she cares—at all—even a little?” he 
asked in a mournful voice. ‘‘ Because 
I don’t. I’ve never had the smallest 
reason to imagine she did.”’ 

Maire stared straight in front of her at 
the grass, pursing up her lips perplexedly. 

“’Pon my honour, Kerry, I couldn’t 
say,” she answered, slowly, adding, after 
a silence, ““ A woman mayn’t wear her 
heart on her sleeve, if she wanted to, 
which very few do. I see nothing for it 
but a direct question asked by you.” 
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“T’ve told you that’s impossible— 
either way,” he murmured. 

Miss Clerans gave her shoulders rather 
an irritable shrug. 

“ Tf I have any indication of the truth, 
good or bad, I'll let you know it, though 
what the use is if you're going to 
behave like the drivelling hero of a mid- 
Victorian novel I can’t quite see. Funk 
and silly scruples are no particular help 
to a man under any circumstances, 
Kerry. I say, they’re looking back at 
us from about a mile away. We’d better 
be moving.” 

Kerry glanced about vaguely for the 
cheque, which was represented by a 
dozen fragments between his feet. 

“Funk, yes, I admit that,’ he 
answered ; ‘“‘ but I deny the scruples are 
silly. Would you have me like the 
Perfect Cad?” 

““No—pity to spoil so unique a 
specimen. But there are between stages. 
If you’re looking for that cheque, it’s 
on the ground.” 

Kerry glanced down at the scattered 
flecks of white. 

“ By Jove!” he said, rather foolishly. 

“Quite so,” returned Maire, “it’s 
symbolic; and when you’ve done the 
same with—well, at all events, with your 
own life, you'll say ‘By Jove’ again, 
and be just as surprised. Come along. 
Everyone is waiting for us.”’ 

“Silly asses !”’ said Mr. Kinnane. 

The silly asses had in point of fact 
called a halt more out of disapproval of 
a certain very straight and rather rotten 
double than out of respect for their 
M.F.H., Pat Keeffe Laragh opining that 
there would be a power of people knocked 
at it, and Mr. Timsy Mulcahy that the 
sight would leave his eyes and he coming 
up to it on a horse. 

The ensuing pause, to allow Kerry 
and Maire to draw nearer, was filled 
pleasantly by a serious split in the 
hitherto united ranks of the clan Cennit 
on the subject of mounts for the point- 
to-point. 

“Tt’ll be my turn to have Rosabelle 
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that day,’ shrieked Psyche, tearing 
herself clear of a bramble-patch with the 
violence of high emotion. “ Yes, it will’ 
I’ve got a pencil, I’ll show you! Dolores 
had her at the Garrybawn meet and 
Jasmeen had her at Cnocmore and I had 
her at Carrigcohnan, and so——”’ she 
proceeded to work out the various hunting 
days past and future with the solemnity 
of a calculating machine, proving beyond 
doubt that, as at the two meets just 
previous to the date fixed for the point-. 
to-point Rosabelle would be the property 
of her brethren, on the day itself she, 
Psyche, and none other, had first claim. 

“TI challenge you two to deny it!’’ she 
cried, whirling round on Dolores and 
Jasmeen. 

The challenge was not accepted, 
chiefly because her kinsfolk were ponder- 
ing in stricken silence on the impossibility 
of finding one mount, to say nothing of 
two. 

To divorce Psyche and _ Rosabelle 
would, short of murder, be physically 


impossible. The doubtful joy of driving 
that slowest and most reluctant of 
animals across three miles of country at 
point-to-point pace must certainly be 
hers. 

““T could lend Daffodil,” said Noreen, 
glancing from one to another of the 


afflicted ones. “‘ You see the stable 
being so small I’ve only got him to offer. 
I shall ride Rode1ic myself and Kerry’s 
riding Bunan in the light-weight race. 
I wouldn’t like old Bee to have such a 
gruelling—I don’t think it would be fair 
on her. But if anybody cares for 
Daffodil—he can jump when he chooses.” 

Jasmeen pulled a halfpenny out of her 

ocket. 

“ Call—Dol!”’ she said, curtly. 

The matter was too serious for any 
mere frivolity of words. “ Heads,” 
returned her sister with equal brevity, 
adding bitterly as the coin spun and 
fell wrong side up, “ Just my luck!” 

She moved away when Jasmeen began 
her babble of thanks. It was no use 
crying over spilled milk. The main point 
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now was to find something—anything— 
that could gallop and jump. Dolores 
knew every horse in three baronies to 
the last hair of his tail ; knew how very 
few people had one to lend or even to 
hire ; knew what a horse meant to the 
very few who might have been ready to 
mount her. 

There was Pat Keeffe Laragh’s filly, 
for instance. Pat would lend her if he 
wasn’t running her in the farmers’ race ; 
but, well, she represented his year’s 
income, and accidents may happen to 
the best fencer. 

“‘T daren’t risk it,’”’ said the eldest Miss 
Cennit very sadly. She stood grinding 
the moss under the heel of her boot and 
thinking with an envy that hurt of her 
father’s stud. 

To go on with the happy people who 
were certain of a ride, even if only a ride 
like Rosabelle, became all at once 
torment. Besides, she had an idea that 
if she got away by herself inspiration 
might come. By inspiration she meant 
some scheme which should make possible 
the ‘‘ borrowing for the day without 
her father’s consent of one of her father’s 
horses—for choice ‘‘ Vulcan,”’ the flea- 
bitten grey. 

Chance led her steps to a small farm, 
ringed about with elders and standing 
waist-deep in a fuchsia hedge. 

A bohereen hemmed in by fortifications 
of moss-green boulders meandered down 
to it, and on its threshold sat an old man 
and a colony of white ducks with their 
beaks buried in the middle of their 
backs. 

“ Evening, Donoghoe ; fine day,”’ said 
Miss Cennit, strolling towards the 
building. Its owner regarded her with 
the unqualified aversion he felt for the 
whole human race. 

“It’s after raining a while back,’’ he 
remarked, gloomily, ‘‘ and we'll be apt 
to have more before night, and faith, if 
we do, the river’ll maybe flood on us.”’ 

“ Tt’ll have to rise a good bit before it 
does you much harm,” said Dolores, 
turning to glance at a small stream 
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which hurried unostentatiously through 
a rushy field some quarter-mile away. 

“ For as little as it ’ud rise ye wouldn’t 
know what it ’ud go do on ye,” retorted 
Mr. Donoghoe. “I got a bonnive dead 
in it one time and the wather no more 
than what ’ud run out of a spilled churn.” 

“Oh! Was it your bonnive? ” 

“°Twas not—’twas_ belonging to 
Mulcahy ; but sure it was very apt to be 
mine. If it wasn’t itself ’twas only a 
chance,” retorted this modern Job, so 
sourly that to pursue the conversation 
seemed to Dolores futile. 

She accordingly left Mr. Donoghoe 
and wandered on along a grass-covered 
cart-track, with a bramble - filled 
depression which masqueraded as a ditch 
on one hand, and on the other a water- 
logged rush-spattered field inhabited by 
two black calves. To get hold of one of 
her father’s horses was about as easy as 
to get hold of the Crown jewels. 

Not one of the grooms dare assist. 
Besides, how in the name of fortune was 
the horse to be got out of the stable 
without her father’s knowledge ? 

“Wonder if Morty could help me? ”’ 
thought the stricken Dolores. Morty 
was old Donoghoe’s grandson and bond- 
slave. 

He lived upon stewed tea, dry bread, 
and abuse, and worked without wage or 
reward for twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

Life, however, had its compensations 
for Morty. Flapping meetings were one, 
an occasional sight of hounds another, 
Nellie his lurcher yet a third. 

He knew every item of the domestic 
habits of everything that ran and swam 
and flew, and more than once at a critical 
moment in a run he had risen like a 
snipe under the very feet of Kerry’s 
horse and supplied information of a 
marvellously intimate nature concerning 
the hunted fox. 

On this afternoon he had been sent to 
fetch a load of turf from the bog, and 
had elected on his way home to climb a 
tree in order to catch, if possible, a 
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glimpse of those happy beings who were 
walking the point-to-point course. 

He was perched precariously among 
the topmost branches of an already top- 
heavy elder when Miss Cennit first 
caught sight of him, and the second slave 
of the Donoghoe establishment, black, 
spindle-shanked and weedy, stood 
below, between the shafts of the turf- 
cart, tearing up mouthfuls of lush grass 
out of the ditch. 

This second slave was that sad thing— 
a fallen gentleman. 

He figured in the stud-book, and had 
once been, very truly, described in a 
sporting paper as ‘‘ The worst horse on 
the Irish turf.” 

Mr. Cassidy, that collector of equine 
bargains, had bought him at Leopards- 
town for eleven guineas with the 
intention of winning races at flapping 
meetings. 

But the black could not even win 
illicitly. There was indeed no niche in 
life which he could fill. He fell down, 
and jibbed in harness. He sandwiched 
a single day’s hunting between three- 
week spells of a lameness too aggressive 
even for a hireling. He threw out splints 
and curbs and spavins as liberally as an 
unmarried woman throws out advice 
on the management of husbands. 

He flew banks and changed on fly 
fences. In short he proved, as Cassidy 
truly if vulgarly said, “‘ Hell’s own heart- 
scald.” 

Indeed the day had dawned when that 
afflicted man was glad to swap him with 
old Donoghoe for a mangy heifer. 

Donoghoe didn’t care how often the 
beast fell down. Was it not Morty’s 
business to pick him up again ? Besides, 
with a turf-cart and on the grassit really 
mattered very little. 

He broke no tackle, for the excellent 
reason that it had all been broken years 
before and mended with aged string— 
the one thing that makes harness 
impervious to catastrophe. 

As Dolores strolled towards the two 
slaves the elder tree cracked ominously, 
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and Morty was heard to invoke Divine 
powers. 

A second later a branch came thudding 
down on the back of Cassidy’s heart- 
scald. 

The black accepted it as a warning 
and acted on it at once. 

With a snort he hurled himself over 
the shallow ditch out of which he had 
been feeding and fled across the field. 

The fact that it was fenced by a high 
stone-faced bank deterred him not at all. 

He sailed at the thing out of his stride, 
with the cart leaping and jingling behind 
him like a gun-carriage on manceuvres, 
and having gained the top miraculously 
fell, so to speak, in sections off the 
opposite side, leaving a wisp of tail, one 
white-stockinged hind-leg and _ the 
breeching on the back of the bank. 

“God knows but he’s contrairey !”’ 
ejaculated his owner’s grandson in 
impassioned accents, as he himself fell to 
earth with the speed and unexpectedness 
of heavenly manna. “ If yez let a whisper 
at him he’ll take a start, and if there was 
ten men belting him wid sticks he’d not 
stir! If me grandda’ was in it I might 
go under the sod this minute ! ” 

Dolores was gazing thoughtfully after 
the heart-scald. 

“Strikes me he can jump when he 
wants to,” she said. 

Morty Donoghoe got up and looked 
himself over as a housemaid looks over 
a china vase which she has dusted off 
the mantelpiece, and which has not quite 
reached that stage of complete wreck 
euphonistically known as having “‘ come 
to pieces before it was touched.”’ 

“Look at me the toss I took! It’s 
a wonder I wouldn’t be dead!” he 
announced, glancing up at what was left 
of the elder-tree. ‘“‘ Jump, is it, miss ? 
Begorrah, if that horse took the notion 
that anyone was striving to hinder him 
from jumping it’s then he lep all the 
seas of Ireland. Maybe I have a right 
to go see is he after murdering himself, 
for sure it he is I may leg it to 
Americy !”’ 
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He scuttled off and Dolores followed, 
chewing the cud of an idea. It was not 
a very brilliant one, not comparable to 
the borrowing of Vulcan, but then, ‘“‘ The 
narrow gate to the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ 
seemed easier of achievement than that 
same borrowing. 

Cassidy’s heart-scald, after the manner 

of the entirely worthless, had not injured 
himself at all. 
r His forelegs had gone down into the 
narrow gripe on the far side of the bank 
and he stood submerged up to the point 
of his shoulder with the harness dangling 
above him from the shafts and an eye of 
complete indifference peering over the 
spread-eagled winkers. 

Dolores assisted at his release before 
she broached her plan. 

That Morty was willing though “in 
dread of Himself” appeared obvious 
from the first. 

“ Afraid I’d be that someone of them 
will tell him, and they in chatting of an 
evening,” he explained. ‘‘ There’s many 
tells a thing that way not meanin’ it at 
all. Old Mrs. O’Hea, now, Miss Dolly, 
she gives me grand-dada his nough 0’ 
chat God knows by dint of the wish she 
have for him! ‘ Morty,’ sez he to me, 
ere yesterday, ‘I never seen one in all 
me days, I’d take as great a turn agin as 
Catherine O’Hea so I didn’t,’ sez he. 
‘Ten years she’s coming in this house and 
persevaring on me,’ sez he, ‘ but plaze 
God I'll battle it out a while longer. 
Plaze God I’ll not marry her yet a while,’ 
sez he.” 

Dolores made a hasty effort to preserve 
her shaken gravity. 

“Well, if you can see your way to 
what I want I’ll give you a sovereign,” 
she said. ‘‘ You could go to the Grand 
National on that.” 

Morty’s face lit up. 

“T could so. Fourteen shillings is all 
the fare’d be. I’m after asking the 
station-master this very morning,” he 
agreed, rapturously. ‘Ah, what signifies 
the ould fella’s chat! Sure isn’t he the 
one thing with a bagful of ferrets ever 
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and always! Ye can have the horse, 
miss, an’ welcome.” 

“Good,” said Dolores. ‘ Well, I'll 
bring him a feed of oats every day from 
this on—one in the morning and one in 
the evening. As for work a 

She paused. 

“Oh, faith, he has his nough o’ work,” 
put in Morty. “ Still and all I’d be able 
to carry him out through the fields odd 
times where he’d get leps. But indeed 
if ye keep oats to him, miss, he'll go 
through the country the same as a 
mothor-car, and divil dang the bridle 
that’ll stop him !” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“I THOUGHT this day would never come 
—never ! never !—and we haven’t been 
able to say much about it because of 
auntie. She and that ass Reggie would 
put their heads together and disapprove 
if we gave ’em half a chance, so we 
haven’t mentioned the ladies’ race a 
great deal.” 

The speaker was Noreen, the scene the 
Bella Vista dining-room, the date a warm 
bright March morning some five weeks 
after Bunan’s eccentric performance 
in Ballysaleen wood. 

It was in point of fact the day fixed 
for the Kylecorra Hunt Races—always 
a red-letter event in the annals of any 
Irish countryside. 

The Bella Vista barometer had for the 
previous forty-eight hours been tapped 
as persistently and remorsely as a 
prodigal’s papa. The Bella Vista 
household had expended itself in the 
making of sandwiches and prophecies. 
Excitement reigned like a newly-crowned 
monarch, impelling Delia to leave the 
butter on the back-stairs, from which 
Soot removed it, and Noreen to run 
backwards and forwards unceasingly 
between the house and the stable— 
“ to-ing and fro-ing aqual to the Dalkey 
tram,” as the afflicted Christy sourly 
informed his underling. 
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The furtive arrival of the Cennit girls, 
who drove darkly to the yard in an 
ass-butt, had at last brought her to 
anchor and she, with the new-comers and 
Harry Smithson and Maire and Dilys 
Clerans, who were all three staying at 
Bella Vista, were now in the dining-room. 

Sir Hussey’s daughters, having 
departed from the parental abode in the 
small hours as secretly as a thief in the 
night, had first pronounced themselves 
famished and then proceeded to prove 
their words to the hilt. 

Now, somewhat gorged, they sat and 
simultaneously related incidents of their 
setting out and the fourteen-mile drive 
that had succeeded to it, a chronicle 
which, combined with their appetites and 
the eccentricities of their borrowed 
riding-kit, had at last driven the sensitive 
Reginald forth from the dining-room. 

“How’s Bunan being doing lately, 
Noreen?” asked Dolores, presently. 
“That’s right, Fish, the more cold 
mincemeat and almond paste you put 
away the better for the rest of us. You'll 
find it begin to “lie heavy’ like the 
earth on Sir Christopher Wren about the 
third or fourth fence.” 

“‘ Bosh ! The race is three hours away 
still,” retorted her junior. ‘‘ Do tell us 
about Bunan, Noreen.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,’ returned 
Bunan’s owner. “ He’s been a little 
queer once or twice, but nothing to 
speak of, and he’s fit as a fiddle. Kerry, 
says he’ll about win the light-weight race. 
By the way, here’s the card ; they sent 
me one from the printing-office—I don’t 
know why.” 

“Possibly because the editor of the 
Kylecorra Comet says you are a perfect 
lady. He told Madden the butcher so, 
anyway,’ said Maire, with a chuckle. 
“ Let’s see the card.” 

Noreen tossed it on to the table among 
the heavy cakes and other indigestibles 
which Miss Susan considered suitable 


to an “eleven o’clock snack’ for the 
race-goers. 
“Good Lord! they’ve got all our 
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names in,’ cried Dolores Cennit. 
‘““Won’t there be the father and mother 
of a row at home! I say, girls, we shall 
have to hide those horses very carefully 
and dodge the pater very well if we’re 
to start at all. If you take an attack of 
cholera morbus, Fish, from over-eating, 
don’t expect me to stay and sooth your 
last moments. You can do your dying 
wriggles at the paternal feet un- 
supported.” 

“T’ll chance it,”’ said Psyche, helping 
herself to another wad of icing. 

Dolores was again gazing at the card. 

“In case of the Holy Terror seeing 
that and making a house-to-house search 
I think we'd better trek,” she said. 
“ Our only safety is in the open country. 
My hundred thousand blessings on you, 
Noreen, for harbouring our horses—we 
shall meet again. You'll see us come 
creeping out of the nearest gorse-bushes 
when you’ve lined up for the start.” 

“Tt is a shame,’ said Noreen, 
sympathetically. 

Dolores shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed carelessly. 

“ C’oop, c’oop, girls,”’ she said, diving 
under the table for the ashplant where- 
with she proposed to flagellate Mr. 
Cassidy’s one-time heart-scald. The 
quartette streamed through the hall, 
filing past Captain Green-Jones, who 
having obtained a three days’ old Times, 
was reading it’ with the devout and 
gratified air of a shipwrecked missionary 
upon whose desert island a Church 
Gazette has been washed up. 

Upon Maire alone did he condescend 
to bestow a passing comment on the 
weather. The rest he regarded with 
silent disapproval. 

“There’s sure to be some kind of 
contretemps to-day,” said Noreen, while 
they wended their way yardwards. 
“Fate can’t resist tormenting him! 
Come and have a look at Bunan before 
you start.” 

“A look at Bunan,” was apparently 
the desire of half the barony. Figures 
clad in black Sunday broadcoat melted 
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from around the box-door as they came 
under the gateway. Yet others passed 
like shadows, only with rather more 
noise into the bullock-yard. 

“ Kerry says he can’t see what’s going 
to beat him,” said Noreen, leaning her 
arms on the half-door and chirping to 
Bunan. 

“ Kerry’s riding, isn’t he ? ”’ 

Christy came in and condescendingly 
turned up a corner of the chestnut’s 
rug, showing the satin curves of his 
great quarter. Looking at the bloom on 
his coat, the rippling play of muscles 
when he moved, Maire found it almost 
impossible to realise that this was the 
limp scarecrow beast of eleven weeks 
ago. 

Sure we have:the race won, the same 
as if it was over,” said Mr. Roche, 
proudly. ‘‘ Wasn’t it the blessing of God 
Almighty I fetched Batty-the-Cure that 
night, Miss Maire ? ”’ 

Maire narrowed her eyes. ‘‘ He made 
a wonderful success any way,’ she 
answered, and her tone was ambiguous. 

The Cennit crocks were then led forth 
in the order of merit, Mr. Cassidy’s 
heartscald coming first. Oats and 
grooming and regular exercise had 
wrought an enormous difference in the 
heartscald. 

He was lamentably straight in the 
shoulder and carried his head in his rider’s 
mouth, and his hocks would have 
made a strong man weep ; but there was 
something taking about his varminty aif. 
He looked game as a fighting-cock. 

“It was a shame of Providence to put 
him together with clothes-pegs,” said 
Maire, sympathetically, when the heart- 
scald had been pushed alongside the 
mounting-block. 

Dolores launched herself at the saddle 
during a momentary pause in the Tango 
steps which he was practising. 

“ He won’t turn his head from any- 
thing, and he very often doesn’t fall,’ 
she said, proudly, recognising the sub- 
merged compliment. Here, Jasmeen,”’ 
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she added, “and you, Fish. Buck up, 
you two!” 

“Tf you told Rosabelle to buck up it 
would be more to the point,” retorted 
Psyche, bitterly. ‘‘ Push her, Jamsey!”’ 

“Amn’t I’m after pushing her, 
Miss! But sure she’s as tough and 
contrairy as a barra-ful o’ clay it wanting 
the wheel,’’ came Jamsey Crimmeen’s 
heated response from the stable door- 
way in which Rosabelle had elected 
to jib. “‘ Gwan out o’ that, ye canat ! 
I’ll hearten ye, so I will!” 

Sounds followed, as of the heavy 
beating of carpets. They failed, however, 
to “hearten” the canat who, with 
Christy hanging from her chin like a 
locket, and Jamsey backing behind 
her like an aide-de-camp, withdrew 
sluggishly inch by inch into the stable 
again, after the manner of a snail 
retreating into its shell. 

“Oh, turn her round and round till 
she’s addled and then back her out— 
the brute!” said Psyche, wearily. 

“T’d better be getting ready,” re- 
marked Maire, when ten minutes later, 
the Cennits finally departed, Rosabelle 
reluctant to the last. ‘‘ A point-to-point 
demands one’s best kit in case one should 
be ‘stretched for a corpse,’ as Christy 
would say, and it takes me the greater 
part of a week to get into my new boots. 
I see Dilys sloping off housewards. You, 
Noreen, I suppose, are too excited to 
do anything but hop from leg to leg like 
a plover.” 

“Tt is exciting,’ said Noreen. 

Maire looked at her thoughtfully for 
a second. 

“Hope Bunan gets the course all 
right,” she said, without apparent 
intention. ‘‘ There’s one very nasty 
place—a place Kerry took a bad toss at 
four years ago—the only time I’ve ever 
known him really hurt. He’s got as 
many lives as a cat.” 

“In a good hour be it spoken!” said 
Noreen, hurriedly tapping the yard gate. 
“ Of course Bunan will get the course. 
Why shouldn’t he?” 
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There was a certain appeal in her 
glance at Maire that pleased that young 
woman. 

“Oh, well, one never knows. Ain’t 
I putting on my best habit preparatory 
to being ‘waked dacent’?” she said, 
airily, adding to herself as she walked 
away, “‘ Poor Miss Susan!” 

Noreen, left alone, strolled over to 
Bunan’s box. 

He and Roderic were just about to 
set out for the course hooded, sheeted, 
knee-capped and bandaged as if each 
had been a potential Grand National 
winner. 

The sun shone on the red tag of 
Bunan’s tail and on his dark green 
sheets on which his owner’s monogram 
and his own name were embroidered 
regardless of expense, and Noreen’s 
heart gave a leap as she looked. Some 
day—some not very distant day—she 
would lead in a winner on a real race- 
course—Punchestown or Sandown or 
even Aintree—a winner trained and 
ridden by Kerry. 

Her delirious day-dream, that best of 
all life’s mirages, was here shattered at 
its fairest point by a fusillade of angry 
yaps, from Soot, who, while firmly 
announcing his intention of devouring 
all intruders, lost no time in taking 
cover under the water-trough. 

Noreen woke to the fact that an old 
woman in an oatmeal-coloured shawl and 
a white frilled cap had come into the 
yard and was making her the curtesy 
of a bygone time. 

“Oh, Mrs. Macarthy,” said Noreen, 
wondering if it was indeed the smith’s 
mother who had dried her on the day 
of her fall into the Lugglass ravine. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Macarthy. 
Haven't we got a fine day for the races?”’ 

“We have indeed, Missy, a grand day, 
praise be to the most High God,” 
retorted Mrs. Macarthy with a faith as 
sincere and as entirely simple as that 
which the poet ranked above Norman 
blood. “I’m thinking every one should 
get to jolly themselves well to-day.” 
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She paused and glanced round the 
yard. 

Noreen wondered what she had come 
for, but she was by this too well-versed 
in the etiquette of her native land to 
bluntly inquire. Mrs. Macarthy would 
no doubt reveal her mission in her own 
good time, when she had delivered her 
soul of the requisite eulogies on Bella 
Vista. 

This Mrs. Macarthy proceeded to do, 
tempering her praises by a knowledge 
that Bella Vista was, so to speak, merely 
a lodge in the wilderness. 

The future glories of Castle Corra were 
her theme rather than the present 
glories of “the poor Major’s little 
house,’ and she treated the subject as 
the monkish scribes of old treated a 
manuscript, decorating it with gold and . 
bright colours and little pictures 
admirably ornamental if not strictly 
relevant. 

“But sure ’twasn’t for that I came 
at all,’’ she said presently at the end of a 
long chronicle of the “silk dresses an’ 
grand feathers’’ worn by the female 
guests at some bygone ball at Castle 
Corra. “°Twasn’t for that, Miss 
Noreen. Whisper now—is it true the 
red horse is going racing to-day ? ” 

She dropped her voice to an impressive 
undertone. 

“Do you mean the chestnut I bought 
from Dan Shaughnessy ? ”’ 

“Aye, the baste that was _ near 
murdering your honour’s ladyship in 
Lugglass bog.” 

Noreen nodded. 

“And Master Kerry to be riding 
him ?”’ continued the old woman. 

Yes.” 

Nanoe Macarthy cast a glance round 
the yard and came a step nearer to Miss 
O’Corra. 

They were a quaint contrast, the 
smith’s mother white - capped, bare- 
footed, voluminous in her pleated red 
petticoat and oatmeal-coloured shawl, 
and the girl in her smart habit with its 
attenuated skirt and long boots. 
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“Miss Noreen, what call had yees to 
go bring Batty-the-Cure next or nigh 
the baste at all?’’ Nanoe demanded, 
mysteriously. 

“The horse was dying ; besides, what 
matter does that make ?’’ asked Noreen, 
much puzzled. 

Mrs. Macarthy made no response for a 
second. 

“T’m told indeed, Batty had a wish 
for the horse,” she said, in a portentous 
tone. 

Noreen, recalling her own indefinable 
qualms when Batty-the-cure was in 
Bunan’s box, did not answer, and after 
a moment the old woman continued her 
parable. 

“Only Christy Roche is a fool, he’d 
not bring Batty near any animal,’’ she 
said. 

“ But why ?” objected Miss O’Corra, 
junior. ‘‘ He made a wonderful cure of 
him.” 

“Faith, I’m not denying it, Miss! 
It’s he that would! There’s some 
things ye’d be better not putting over 


your tongue at all, and only for Master 
Kerry riding the baste I’d not speak, so 
I wouldn't.” 

“But I want you to speak!” said 


Noreen, rather tartly. ‘I want you to 
explain! Do you think Batty has—er— 
well—er—overlooked the horse ? Surely 
you couldn’t believe that ? ”’ 

Mrs. Macarthy signed herself. 

“Holy St. Peter between us and 
harm!” she said with a certain curious 
fear in her voice. ‘‘ How would I know 
what he’d do, Miss Noreen? How would 
anyone know? Whisper now. I’m 
telling ye Batty never had a wish for any 
baste widout he’d get it given him only 
two. There was two he didn’t get. 

There was a bull Consy Muldoon 
had one time—a grand young bull—and 
Consy thought bad to part it. Then 
the craythur took some sickness, the 
same as your red horse, and faith, poor 
Consy was like to lose his life with 
fretting, and what did he do in the end— 
only fetch Batty ? Well, twas no time 
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till Batty had the bull cured. But if he 
did, didn’t the baste wheel around one 
day on Consy that rared him and make 
an offer to murder him, no less? The 
two horns were sticking through the 
poor fella’s body, the same as a fork 
through a potato. Consy wasn’t the 
better of it for a year. He has the 
colour of lameness on him still, so he 
has.” 

A curious little shiver ran through 
Noreen—a shiver of which she was 
acutely ashamed. 

“Yes—and the other case?” 
said. ‘‘ What happened ? ” 

“The widdy Sullivan’s filly is it?” 
continued her informant. ‘ Faith, that 
was the one thing with Consy Muldoon’s 
bull, the very same, only for the filly 
having greater wickedness in her than 
the bull. Everyone knows the way she 
killed young Mickey Sullivan on the heap 
of stones fornent the forge, and she that 
never let a kick out of her before ! 

‘“ The sight left me eyes when I heard 
tell twas Master Kerry was to ride the 
red horse in the race. I wouldn’t wish 
any hurt to happen Master Kerry for 
twenty pounds.” 

There was a pause. Then Mrs. 
Macarthy added a rider to her verdict. 

““Them was the only two bastes ever 
was in it that Batty-the-cure had a 
nature for that wouldn’t be given him,” 
she said. 

“Tt’s absurd that people should have 
to give up their own property to a—to— 
in that way!” began Noreen, fretfully. 
“Consy Muldoon and the widow 
Sullivan have my sympathy.” 

‘““ Aye, there was many in it, pitying 
them,” said the smith’s mother. “ Still, 
an’ all it would have been betther to 
humour Batty. Sure what signifies a 
baste, even if the loss of it left yees 
desolate itself, compared to your life 
to be hurted ? Poor Consy had a great 
wish for the bull in regard to him 
raring him very pettish on sups o’ milk, 
but ’twas contrairiness and covetousness 
was on the widdy Sullivan. Ye’ll excuse 


she 
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me, Miss Noreen, speaking this way to 
you? ’Tis only the dhread that does 
be on me that maybe Master Kerr < 
Mrs. Macarthy paused delicately. 

“Oh, I think it was very good of you 
to come,’’ said Noreen. ‘I want you 
to go in now and have a cup of tea and a 
rest. As for the horse—Mrs. Macarthy, 
what is it about Batty that—that makes 
him different from other prople ? ” 

Mrs. Macarthy bent her head and 
signed herself again devoutedly, but her 
answer begged the question. 

“Tt’s unknown to me why Christy 
Roche brought him here,” she said ; 
“but indeed there was never any great 
name for sense on them Roches! ”’ 

Nearer the heart of the mystery than 
this she declined to go. 

Noreen found herself up against that 
intense innate secrecy which is a heritage 
from those Oriental forebears whose 
imprint is still so plain on the hearts 
and minds of the Irish race. 

She wandered off out of the yard, 
when Nanoe Macarthy had finally gone 
indoors, and stood staring down at a 
laughing clump of daffodils. 
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(To be continued.) 


Not to run Bunan would be a bitter 
blow, and Kerry would be so angry, so 
disappointed—and there was no explana- 
tion possible—none at least to which 
any sane person would listen ! 

She would be laughed at, sneered at, 


called a fool, and yet—and yet 
The memory of her two meetings with 
the airy doctor recurred vividly to 
her—the chill of his presence —the 
unspeakable malevolence of his eyes. 


A cold mist, intangible, terrifying in 
its suggestion of things unseen, things 
remote and inexplicable, touched her 
modern, preoccupied little soul. 


She turned towards the house, stung 
by a quick sense of humiliation, and yet 
definitely frightened too. All through 
there had been something queer about 
Bunan. 

““T don’t see what I can do,” she said 
to herself, irritably. ‘“‘ Unless I beg 
Kerry, and he’ll only laugh ; still e 

She went indoors with the sentence 
unfinished, conscious only that the notion 


of any mishap befalling Kerry Kinnane 
was extraordinarily unpleasant. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘‘ Butterfly ’’) 


THE INEVITABLE AND THE ATTRACTIVE. pretensions to smartness, you may all, 
WHEN once you have realised that a_ I hope, fall in love with its portrait at 


fate, or a fashion, is inevit- 
able, it is always better far 
to go to meet it and to 
greet it — half-way, but 
heartily —than to make 
any vain efforts to evade 
it, only to be brought 
back ignominiously in the 
end and forced into its 
acceptance. 

This being the case I want 
you to become speedily 
acquainted with the inevit- 
able in the way of the new 
fashion and fulness in 
skirts, as then, realising, as 
you must do at once that it 
is exceedingly and indeed 
exceptionally attractive, 
you will be filled with 
thankfulness that your 
fashion fate is such a 
pleasant one. 

And, you know, the style 
in which a woman takes 
real interest and pleasure is 
always the one in which 
she looks her best. Where- 
fore, as the full skirt must 
before many weeks are 
over be adopted by every 
woman with the slightest 


first sight. For so you will 
take the all-important first 
step towards the early and 
successful adoption of the 
new style. 

From four to five yards 
round the hem is, you 
must know, the measure of 
the new fulness and the 
resultant freedom which 
you are to enjoy. This is 
accentuated, too, in effect 
by the addition to all the 
present models of a broad 
bordering of fur—skunk, 
monkey and fox being 
the three most popular 
varieties. Another alter- 
native, however, is the 
finishing of the skirt folds 
and fulness with a still 
wider band of one of the 
flat-surfaced furs, such as 
sable, chinchilla, caracul, 
squirrel, or moleskin ; or, 
again, the sable squirrel or 
the “chinchilla rabbit” 
which are the effective and 
inexpensive substitutes for 
those first and costlier furs. 

At the moment, and 


THE NEW FASHION, AND FULNESS during the next month 
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or two, velvet will be the most 
favoured fabric for the making of such 
gowns, though, of course, as the season 
advances, fine face cloth, gabardine and 
a heavy make of charmeuse will all, in 
their turn, be utilised to good advantage. 
It will then also be possible and, indeed, 
necessary to dispense with the trimming 
of fur and simply to finish off the skirt 
hem with a doubly-stitched fold or—as 
in the pictured gown—with a slightly 
padded vouleau of its own material, a 
cording of contrasting satin or silk being 
still another alternative. 


To BAND OR NOT TO BAND ? 


As regards the style of the corsage 
there is sufficient latitude and variety 
to ensure every figure being well suited. 

To begin with, the almost boyishly 
slender can with great advantage follow 
the guidance of the sketch, where, you 
see, there is no suspicion of any inward 
curve or banding at the waist but 
just a loose and long-waisted straight 
bodice with a central fastening of 
closely clustered buttons, the skirt ful- 
ness being gathered on at the hips and, 
at first, held in closely to the figure by 
cordings and gaugings. Nothing could 
well be simpler, there being, really, no 
trimming at all, though to give a certain 
softness and also contrast, you can if 
you wish have sleeves of double ninon 
whose semi-transparent and slight fulness 
is eventually drawn into a deep and 
cleverly-shaped cuff of the first and 
more substantial fabric, the colour being 
the same throughout, however. 

There seems quite a feeling, too, for 
fabric collars instead of the white muslin 
and chiffon varieties, which though 
decidedly daintier to begin with show 
such speedy and fatal signs of soiling 
and crushing. In these cases, though, 
when the velvet or charmeuse of the dress 
is continued in the collar, it is advisable 
to add an inner one of, say, finely hem- 
stitched white lawn which will lend the 
always becoming relief of white near the 
skin, and by reason of its supporting and 
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protective background, will keep in good 
condition for a specially long time, 
though of course a second such collar 
must always be in readiness to take the 
place of the first while that is gaining a 
new lease of life and beauty at cleaner’s 
or laundry. 

The coquettishly pretty finishing touch 
of a flower fastened beneath the curve of 
the collar at one side is still permitted, 
and, indeed, encouraged by fashion, and, 
of course, when a floral trimming 
for our millinery becomes a seasonable 
and smart possibility, there will be still 
further reason for thus wearing a blos- 
som to match the crowning wreath or 
bouquet on the hat. 

But there must next be considered the 
corsage which will be made more 
becoming to the fuller- figured by the 
addition of a very wide and quite loosely 
swathed waistband, beneath whose final 
fold the gatherings of the skirt are 
completely hidden and from which it 
then immediately begins to take the 
fashionable outward and umbrella-like 
“flare.” Extreme simplicity is still, 
however, the order of the day, and the 
only break in the soft curves of thecorsage 
is the introduction, at one side, of a 
pocket-hole piped with satin, broidered 
with self-coloured silks, and just long 
enough to admit of the introduction of a 
filmy handkerchief whose projecting point 
gives proof that practical as well as 
decorative purposes have thus been 
considered. 

Following the curve of the closely - 
fitting sleeves just below the elbow there 
is another telling touch of broidery, and 
where the cuffs flare out over the hands, 
a narrow edging of fur is exceedingly effec- 
tive, more especially if there shows just 
beyond it a line of softly white and hem- 
stitched lawn matching the inner collar. 

The very newest way for the finishing 
and the fastening of the aforementioned 
and wide waistband is to leave it open 
at the left side for, say, an inch and a 
half in order to show the apparently 
seamless combination of the bodice fabric 
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into the skirt. Then, this deceptive effect 
having been duly secured, the band is 
loosely caught together with lacings of 
satin cordings whose carelessly-knotted 
ends hang for some few inches on to the 
skirt, where, by the way, side-pockets— 
again satin-piped and _ silk-broidered— 
are very much in evidence; though I 
need perhaps hardly tell you that no 
woman with any respect for her new 
skirt and any desire for its successful 
“hang,” would dream of utilising them 
even for the shelter of a handkerchief. 

Still another and somewhat more 
sedate but equally smart scheme for 
the full-skirted velvet gown has a cross- 
over corsage, which at the right side is 
permanently attached to the silken lining; 
the left, on the contrary, remaining quite 
loose and so lengthened into a scarf end 
that it can be drawn doubly about the 
waist, being held finally and firmly in 
position by means of a couple of carefully 
placed stud fasteners, or by the passing 
through a button-holed slot in the velvet 
of the handkerchief pointed end of the 
supple fabric. With such a corsage the 
skirt is left quite plain, save for the 
bordering of fur which edges, and weights, 
its fulness. 

All of these new models are extra- 
ordinarily attractive, and if made in black 
velvet, distinctly serviceable ; but some 
are adventuring upon brilliant shades of 
rose, or purple, a delicate réséda, or a 
glorious delphinium blue. The effect of 
these bright colourings, however, in con- 
junction with the new and, in itself, 
striking scheme of fulness must be 
proclaimed as almost too sensational for 
general and really satisfactory wear. So 
that the woman will be wisest, and also 
smartest, who relies upon contour rather 
than colouring for the effect and the 
success of her new gown. 

As for the girls in “the teens” and 
the early twenties they will assuredly 
revel in the comfort and the freedom of 
simple little gowrs of blue serge or 
gabardine, which are really elongated 
versions of the children’s tunic frocks, 
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the long straight corsage being eventually 
united to a closely pleated skirt, and a 
leather belt being just fastened loosely 
and low down about the waist. 


A GRACEFUL STYLE FOR VELVET OR CHARMEUSE 


THE NEw EVENING GOWNS. 


It is already quite evident that 
the new skirt style is going to reawaken 
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interest in the erstwhile somewhat 
neglected evening gowns. 

For, as made in such filmy fabrics 
as chiffon and net with, generally, an 
edging of fur, the full skirt is alike 
bewitching to watch and to wear, though 
here again velvet will be very much 
used. 

A popular actress who can claim the 
distinction of being one of the first 
wearers of the new skirt, was lately, for 
example, the observed of all observers in 
an evening gown whose very abbreviated 
and filmy corsage was allied to, and 
somewhat startlingly contrasted with, a 
very full skirt of black velvet broadly 
bordered with skunk fur. The waist- 
band was of the velvet, and so 
deeply swathed that it was carried up 
beneath the arms, where it gave place 
to a filmy softness of flesh - coloured 
chiffon, white net, and black tulle, the 
latter fabric only being continued over 
the shoulders where it narrowed into a 
mere line. But though the gown was 
thus, apparently, and fashionably, sleeve- 
less, I discovered, on close inspection, 
that beneath the film and fold of black 
tulle there was a light veiling of flesh- 
coloured chiffon for the shoulders, and 
that it was then continued, daintily and 
discreetly too, for some three or four 
inches over the arm, which it covered as 
closely and unobtrusively as a second 
skin. So it is to be hoped that there 
will be a less frequent choice in the 
future of the entirely sleeveless bodice 
which is not only blatant but often, 
also, unbeautiful to a degree. 


RIvAL FABRICS. 


Then another noteworthy and _ full- 
skirted new model was made in the black 
tulle which, curiously enough—because 
it goes to absolutely the other extreme 
of fragility—is the most formidable and 
fashionable rival of velvet. 

Here, again the whole of the upper 
part of the corsage was kept most 
seductively soft by the absence of any 
substantial fabric as lining, and the use, 
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instead, of just a triple film of flesh- 
coloured chiffon, cobwebby gold lace, 
and then black tulle, the last being edged 
with a piping of black velvet and tied 
up on the shoulders in a careless little 
bow. Then, drawn up beneath the 
bust and under the arms and swathed 
straightly right down over the hips, 
was a sash belt of black satin boldly 
brocaded in dull gold and so turned over 
at the top as to give a glimpse of a lining 
of Saxe blue taffetas. Other and telling 
touches of ‘‘ dead’’ mauve and deepest 
purple and wine colour were introduced 
into its lower folds; and, finally, to hide 
its place of fastening, at the left side there 
was a trail of silken blossoms which 
brought together in daring but most 
artistic contrast a dozen different 
shadings of purple and blue, emerald 
and rose, amber and flame. 

After this glory of colour there came 
the softness of an all-black skirt—first a 
little underslip of charmeuse which just 
below the knees gave place to a deep 
accordion-pleated flounce of chiffon, and 
then, over all, three other full flouncings 
of black tulle, each one edged with a 
fringe-like bordering of monkey fur. 

This, to my thinking, was an abso- 
lutely ideal style and scheme of colour, 
but, possibly, some of you may prefer 
to take advantage of the possibility of 
having a long corsage, straight and supple 
as a jersey, of black net ablaze with 
myriads of tiny jet beads, a swaying, 
shimmering fringe of the same points of 
brilliance edging the corsage at the hips, 
and falling over the first of the three 
skirt flounces of accordion-pleated black 
tulle. Or rather—to be strictly accurate 
—the particular make of net which is 
used for dress purposes, and which com- 
bines with the apparent and attractive 
fragility of tulle a very desirable and 
necessary durability all its own. 

So much at the moment for the full 
skirt styles which represent the first 
definitely proclaimed new fashion for the 
coming season, and the one, moreover, 
which is sure to be most popular. 
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But still there will almost certainly 
be some women who will be slow to 
give up the, admittedly, piquant contrast 


AN ADVANCE STYLE IN TAILOR-MADES 


between the fulness of the upper tunic 
draperies and the scantiness of the 
underskirt, and so for their benefit there 
is pictured and proclaimed a graceful 
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alternative style for either charmeuse or 
velvet. A demi-toilette such as this is 
very useful just now, when war-time 
laxity permits of the wearing, at res- 
taurant and theatre too, of dresses which 
are quite qualified for daytime appear- 
ances as well as these evening functions. 

Wherefore for all these different 
reasons you may decide to turn the 
black and white picture into a reality of 
Nattier blue velvet or charmeuse, broadly 
belted with a dull blue and silver 
brocade, an edging of monkey fur setting 
off by its silky blackness both the 
metallic shimmer of this waistband and 
the elusive flesh-coloured transparency 
of the chemisette, which, like the long 
sleeves and the full underskirt, is of 
softest chiffon. Or, if preferred, the 
graceful drapery of the overskirt could 
be replaced by a long and full tunic 
edged with fur and showing just an inch 
or two of the plain tight underskirt ; 
several different variations of the smart 
scheme being, indeed, quite practicable, 
including, of course, the opening and 
turning back of the collar in front, this 
closely - encircling neck - banding only 
being becoming to the very few. 

For all this, it is being shown with 
increasing frequency in the new models 
alike in the more elaborate afternoon and 
restaurant gowns, and the severely simple 
tailor-made shirts. 

_ Nothing, however, will make the vast 
majority of women give up the comfort 
and the charm of the collar which, even 
if it rises high at the back and continues 
a curved career at the sides, still leaves 
the front of the neck quite free. So this 
style of neckwear is assured of a con- 
tinued vogue for the whole of the next 
season at any rate. 

‘ Some of the new collars, too, instead 
of thus gradually curving downwards, 
end quite suddenly and straightly at the 
sides, and are then held in position by 
a narrow band of ribbon velvet or moire 
which after being passed beneath their 
downturned fold (these collars are always 
double, of course) is drawn across the 
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bare throat in front and tied in a jaunty 
little bow. This is a very suitable and 
smart scheme for the washing blouses of 
cotton voile which are likely to rival the 
lingerie varieties this Spring and Summer, 
and when applied to chiffon and lace 
creations, one of the fashionable be- 
jewelled necklets of black moire will be 
an admirable substitute for the plain 
band and bow. 


CONCERNING THE TAILOR-MADES. 


Very important, too, is the question 
of the forthcoming styles in coat and 
skirt costumes, a new tailor-made being 
one of the first requirements of the 
month. So if you will study the remain- 
ing picture you will realise that a new 
fulness, alike of coat basque, and skirt, 
is again the chief characteristic of these 
as of all the other models. Ratine, 


Duvetyn, face cloth, serge coatings, and 
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gabardines are all suitable fabrics for the 
making of such a suit, and if you want 
a change from the ubiquitous navy blue 
you can choose Bordeaux or Burgundy 
shades, leaf green or brown tints, or, of 
course, purple, all these colourings being 
assured of, at any rate, a good share of 
Fashion’s attention during the next few 
months, though which one tint shall be 
finally proclaimed the first favourite, no 
one has, as yet, been able to discover. 

It is hardly likely, indeed, that any 
new subtleties of shading will this Spring 
enter into competition with those for 
which familiarity has so far only bred 
increased liking instead of the proverbial 
contempt. But, of course, some sur- 
prises may be in store for us, and we 
have certainly made an early and 
excellent start in the direction of 
novelties with the full skirt. 

So let that be the object of your 
immediate consideration and choice. 
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EVERYDAY ROADSIDE OCCURRENCES SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, OR AN 


ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION 


AS TO WHY THE ARMY TRANSPORT REPAIR SERVICE IS WORKING NIGHT AND DAY 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


IMPROVED We are gradually getting 
ROADS nearer the perfect road. 
Even as a business proposi- 

tion good roads are worth while, without 
regard to increased comfort. First, a 
good surface means longer chassis life to 
both pleasure and commercial vehicles, 
and secondly, the latter are able to 
maintain a better speed at a saving in 
time and money to the owner. Given 
the necessary money many of our sur- 
veyors are able to supply us with a good 
surface road built on sound foundations. 
The required amount, however, is rarely 
forthcoming, and engineers have, per- 
force, to “ make do.”” Some remarkably 
good attempts have been made to pro- 
duce good roads in various parts of the 
country even when insufficient money 
has been allocated for the purpose. The 
foundations, however, must be skimped 
when this is the case, and heavy vehicles 
and the hoofs of draught horses break 


the upper crust. Rain sooner or later 
works its way through and attacks the 
foundations. The road quickly becomes 
atrocious. 

The Roads Improvement Association 
have just made an attempt to combat 
one of the evils. They offered prizes for 
the best design of horseshoe submitted 
which was unlikely to injure road sur- 
faces. The first prize of £100 was not 
awarded, as no shoe submitted met with 
the unqualified approval of the judges. 
Awards of £21, £15 15s., and £10 10s. 
were given, however, and it is to be 
hoped that a large adoption of the 
recommended shoes will follow. The 
tarred road, particularly, whilst being of 
value to the motorist, is looked on with 
disfavour by the horse-owner. The 
calkins and other projections fitted to 
horses’ shoes to enable them to get a 
grip on this surface soon play havoc 
with the crust. 
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A FINE 30-90 H.P. VAUXHALL RECENTLY SUPPLIED TO THE ORDER OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH 
OF COOCH BEHAR 


REAR The darkening of the London 
LAMPS streets has led to one good result 

at any rate. Both in and out of 
season, for many years, the injustice of 
allowing the slow-moving vehicle to be 
unlighted at the back, has been brought 
to the attention of the authorities. The 
danger of being run into from behind is 
obviously greater in the case of the 
slow-moving horse-drawn vehicle than it 
is in the case of the fast car. 

The muddy and grey-painted market 
carts, with the sleeping drivers, are a 
distinct menace to the motorist on 
country roads at night. ‘‘ The old order 
changeth,” however, thank goodness, 
and, owing to new regulations, all 
vehicles must carry, in addition to any 
head lamps which the existing law 
requires, a lamp which shows a red light 
to the rear. This order extends to cycles 
and hand-carts as well as other vehicles. 

The “reflector” fitting so largely 
used by cyclists is, under the new law, 
no longer sufficient provision for rear 
lighting. It should be noted, however, 
that the order only applies at present 
to the Metropolitan Police District and 


the City of London. It is to be hoped 
that very shortly it will be extended to 


all parts of the country. 
* * 


* * * 


FOREIGN Surely the gentlemen who 
TYRES control the advertising of some 
few British-made tyres are 
guilty of a technical error in asking that 
their particular tyre be bought chiefly 
on patriotic grounds. The best makes ~ 
of British tyre need fear no competition 
on the question of actual price and merit, 
and it is surely on these two things that 
the sale of tyres is, or should be, largely 
made. Were the respective merits of 
the British and the foreign tyre exactly 
equal, then we could understand a claim 
being made on the ground of patriotism 
for the support of the British- made 
article. 

Even assuming this to be the case, it 
is as well to point out that many 
tyres are handled in this country by the 
British house of the enemy producer. 
Although it may be strictly true that 
no profits are being transmitted to 
Germany or Austria, we have no 
guarantee that large sums will not be 
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paid over at the end of the war. The 
sale of any German or Austrian tyre 
obviously prevents the sale of some 
similar British article, and therefore robs 
British workpeople of employment and 
inflicts injury on a British industry. 


* * * * * 


THE This company writes to 
ROLLS-ROYCE explain that the seasonal 
PROGRAMME policy is unknown at 

the Derby works. Any 
improvements made are not introduced 
with a view to producing a new model 
at any particular date, but each improve- 
ment is introduced as soon as it has 
satisfactorily passed extensive tests at 
the works, and many thousands of miles 
of high-speed work on the road. In 
point of fact, thirty-five improvements 
have been embodied in the standard 
Rolls-Royce chassis since the last 
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Exhibition at Olympia, and further im- 
provements are now under consideration. 

Owners of these machines will need no 
telling that the company is at all times 
most pleased to introduce any later 
improvements in the chassis of privately- 
owned Rolls-Royce cars. The illustration 
of their make which appears on this page 
has been specially built to the order of 
Mr. Rowland Hodge. The distinctive 
body calls for some little mention as a 
fine example of metal-beating work. 
The shape indicates the difficulties which 
have had to be surmounted in this 
respect. The somewhat novel mud- 
guards are worthy of note, especially 
the manner in which the tool-boxes have 
been built into them. A disappearing 
back seat enables the car instantly to be 
turned into a two or four-seater. The 
side lamps are let into the scuttle in a 
peculiar manner, and give a remarkable 


A TWO OR FOUR-SEATER ROLLS-ROYCE WHICH HAS MANY NOVEL FEATURES INCORPORATED IN THE 
BODY-WORK 
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TAKING THE WOUNDED FOR A ‘“‘ JOY-RIDE.”’ 
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THE CONVALESCENT SOLDIER REGARDS THIS AS ONE 


OF HIS GREATEST PLEASURES 


good effect when lighted. The body was 
built by Sir William Angus (Sanderson 
and Co., Ltd.), of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

* * * * * 


A very beautifully-finished two-seated 
Vauxhall car has just been completed for 
the Maharajah of Cooch Behar. The 
chassis is the Vauxhall 30—90 h.p. type, 
which, having proved its mettle at 
Brooklands and in hill-climbing com- 
petitions now takes its place among the 
listed Vauxhall models. With an engine 
of the capabilities of the Vauxhall 
30—90, the Maharajah’s car is typical of 
the newest “hot stuff ’’ sporting type. 

The body, which is of special design, 
has been built by H. J. Mulliner & Co. 
A noteworthy feature is that it has no 
mouldings or joints, all the panels being 
acetylene-welded and turned over on 
the edges. The body is painted light 


blue with chocolate lines, and is up- 
holstered in chocolate leather. These 
are the owner’s racing colours, and 
the combination is carried out even 
on the steering wheel, round which is 
twined a strip of blue enamel. The 
rounded back has plenty of tool 
accommodation and provides for a third 
seat. 

The rounded radiator is the new 
pattern which henceforth will be the 
standard on all Vauxhall cars, with the 
exception of the Prince Henry. 


* * * * * 


THE R.A.C. I take it that most car 

owners are members of one 
or the other of the big motoring associa- 
tions. The value offered is good. In fact 
the outsider has some little difficulty in 
deciding how so much personal service 
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can be given in return for the moderate 
yearly sum demanded. Few members 
worry on that score it must be admitted, 
and adopt the wise policy of taking the 
gifts sent them without question of how 
and why. 

By the time these notes appear it is 


to be hoped that the “rainy season ”’ 


will be at an end. The following merely 
serves to emphasize the methods of the 
Royal Automobile Club in serving its 
members in somewhat out-of-the- 
ordinary circumstances. As the floods 
made the roads impassable in some cases 
the R.A.C. took prompt measures to 
safeguard all motor traffic in the 
dangerous districts as soon as the state 
of the highways was reported. Guides 
were specially stationed to warn drivers 
and advise as to alternate routes. Daily 
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reports of the roads and floods were 
obtained by wire and ’phone, and by 
this means the information supplied was 
always reliable and up-to-date. Large 
warning notices were erected in addition, 
and provision was made for safeguarding 
motor traffic both night and day. 

The car-owner easily saves the cost 
of his annual subscription by the avoid- 
ance of just one dangerous crossing. He 
saves both damage to the car and the 
consequent repairer’s bill for damage 
and towing. 

The R.A.C. committee, realising that 
the club premises offer facilities for 
exercise, shooting, etc., now offers 
temporary membership to all officers 
holding commissions during the war. 

There has just been received at this 
office the R.A.C. new edition of the 
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“Motor-cars manufactured during the 
years 1911 to 1915, inclusive.” The bore 
and stroke of the cylinders and the 
R.A.C. rating of each car is given. In 
addition, there are various useful tables, 
showing the rating of any engine, and 
also a number of conversion tables. 


* * * * * 


SUITABLE Mr. H. S. Wellcome has 
AMBULANCES. provided a sum of £2,000 
to be distributed in the 

form of prizes for the best plans and 
designs for a motor ambulance body, 
and for improvements in the construction 
of these vehicles generally, not including 
the chassis, however. A commission has 
been appointed to consider the designs 
sent in, and to award the prizes. Sir 
Frederick Treves, representing the 


THE CLEAN FOOT-BRAKE DESIGN OF THE AUSTIN 20 H.P. CAR. 
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British Red Cross, has been elected 
chariman. Competitors must submit 
designs before June 30th. The scheme 
is open to a certain amount of criticism. 
First, competitors, in view of the 
possible award, may prefer to hold up 
improvements until the prizes are 
announced ; secondly, six month’s delay 
will not do much to help the wounded 
at present, and, further, more time still 
will be required in order to turn out any 
considerable number of the approved 
designs. 

One cannot criticise a scheme of this 
kind too freely, however, for after all, 
it is a genuine attempt to do good, 
and any man with a grain of common- 
sense must needs, at a time such 
as the present, devote himself not to 
destructional but to constructional effort. 


* * * * * 


NOTE THE ACCESSIBLE THUMB-SCREW 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


A NEW FUEL Particulars of the new 

motor fuel—hailing from 
the U.S.A., of course—which it is claimed, 
can be produced at a cost of one penny 
per gallon, will be read with interest 
both here and in Germany. In the latter 
country there is little doubt that the 
scarcity of petrol is rapidly becoming 
serious. Reliable reports tell us that 
paraffin is being largely used as a motor 
fuel. 

It is difficult to hold out any hope 
of the possibility of the fuel being 
introduced to this country, even if it be 
the success which it is claimed to be. 
This paragraph is written in reply to 
the several queries respecting the 
mixture which have reached this office. 

The American Automobile Association 
has conducted certain tests and has 
reported favourably thereon. There is 
no evidence to hand, however, that the 
fuel used during the test was actually 
made under the process for which so 
much has been said and written in the 
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States. At present the constituents of 
the fuel are kept secret, but patents have 
been applied for, and we may possibly 
at an early date have sufficient evidence 
before us to enable an opinion to be 
passed as to the value of the invention. It 
is suggested that the product is synthetic 
petrol, or in plainer language, petrol 
chemically manufactured. We can, at 
present, merely voice the famous phrase 
of the Premier. 
* * * * * 

The ultra-careful owner sees to it that 
at least one of the back wheels is equipped 
with a chain during frosty weather. No 
doubt this is by far the best precaution 
totake. The noise attending its use, and 
the trouble of fitting, are factors working 
against the more general use of these 
attachments. Some of the tyre manu- 
facturers claim that the rubber-studded 
form of tyre acts as a good non-skid. 
However this may be when the tyre is 
new, the rubber projections can give no 
help when they are non-existent by 


THE SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER, A GREAT FAVOURITE 
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reason of the tread’s wearing. In a way 
the same remark is true of the steel- 
studded tyre, but then when the studs 
are gone the tyre can fairly be said to 
be worn out. With the rubber-stud there 
is often a considerable thickness of tread 
left even when the studs are worn off. 
Certainly the tyre can then be removed 
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and run to destruction on the front 
wheels: the point is, that, once fitted, 
the driver is inclined to think that he is 
fortified against the skid fiend, whereas 
it is quite possible that, when the 
unexpected occasion comes, the non- 
skidding properties of the tyre have 
been eliminated by reason of wear. 


THE EFFECT OF SHELL-FIRE. THE DRIVER OF THIS CAR WAS TRAVELLING AT 28 MILES PER HOUR WHEN 


THE SHELL EXPLODED, 


hy 


HE ESCAPED UNINJURED 
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BADMINTON 


LOOSE BOXES Messrs. J. T. Hobson & Co., 

St. Mary’s, Bedford, are, of 
course, noted for their portable stable 
buildings. The firm has recently sent to 
us two of their new catalogues for 1915. 
The cheapest box—the ‘‘ Quorn ’’—for one 
animal, is listed at £14 5s. 0d., but a more 
ambitious article is the six-box, 72 ft. by 
12ft., priced at £108. In between is a 
variety of loose boxes at many prices, and 
of varying accommodations. 

A typical specimen of stable construction 
is that labelled No. 121 in the catalogue. 
This building has four loose boxes, two 
coach-houses, and harness room with 
groom’s room over it. The company has 
made a special study of this type of building, 
and has carried out contracts for some of the 
best-known owners in the country. 


NOTA BENE 


WELDING Messrs. Barimar, Ltd., Poland 

Street, Oxford Street, London, 
W., have acquired a great reputation for 
the excellence of their welding operations. 
Many owners of motors have been put to 
great expense by the cracking of cylinders, 
gear-boxes, crank-chambers, etc., and the 
fracturing of back-axles. Until quite 
recently it was essential, in the case of 
troubles of this kind, to fit an entirely new 
part. By the Barimar welding process this 
expense has been considerably reduced. 
Some very extraordinary repairs have been 
effected. In one case a block of four 


cylinders had been smashed into five pieces. 
The makers quoted {24 for a new set 
completely machined, and, as the car was 
of an old type and a new pattern was 
required, gave a promise of delivery three 


PORTABLE BUILDING RECENTLY ERECTED AT ALDERSHOT BY MESSRS. J. T. HOBSON AND CO. 


Messrs. J. T. Hobson & Co. have devoted 
a portion of their works to the production 
of portable motor houses. The cheapest 
affair of this type is the ‘‘ Popular, ’’priced 
at £15. This house is 16ft. in length, 
10 ft. wide, Sft. to eaves, and 11 ft. to 
ridge, and it is in sections all ready for 
erection. There is a large window on one 
side, and double-swing doors are fitted. A 
more ambitious product is the shed listed 
as No. 18. This gives accommodation for 
two cars, entirely enclosed, and a third 
which can be under cover, although the 
front of the shed is open. It is priced at 
£36 5s. Od. The company makes all kinds 
of portable buildings, ranging from a 
shepherd’s hut to sporting pavilions. 


months ahead. The Barimar concern com- 
pleted the work in four days at a total cost 
of £7 5s. Od. 

The process, which can only safely be 
undertaken by a staff of experienced men 
working with expensive plant, can also be 
applied to the welding of church bells, etc. 
A repair of this kind was recently effected 
to a bell weighing over 4 cwt, and which 
had been broken in many pieces for over 
150 years. 

The owner, a well-known Earl, wished the 
bell to be repaired in order that the peals 
of victory could be rung on the ancient bell 
from the parish church. 


ty 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


FIXTURES FOR FEBRUARY. 


1 MON—Coursinc: Hockwold and Felt- 
well. SHOOTING : Partridge and Pheasant 
ends. 


2 TUES—Anciinc: English and Welsh 
Salmon, Trout and Char fishing begins. 
CoursInG: Castlemilk Tenants. 


3 WED—Coursinc: Castlemilk Tenants ; 
Fermoy; Southminster. RACING: 
Warwick. 


4 THURS—CoursInG: Southminster ; 

Bodrhyddan ; Border Club (Roxburgh- 
shire); Guildford (Surrey); Co. Louth 
and N. Meath. Racine: Warwick; 
Baldoyle. 


5 FRI—Aviary: National Cage Bird 
Show (Crystal Palace) opens. COURSING : 
Border Club (Roxburghshire) ; Guildford 
(Surrey). Racinc: Sandown Park. 


6 SAT—Aviary: National Cage Bird 
Show (Crystal Palace). RACING: 
Sandown Park. 


8 MON—Aviary: National Cage Bird 
Show (Crystal Palace). COURSING: 
Beccles (Suffolk). Racinc : Birmingham. 


9 TUES—Aviary: National Cage Bird 
Show (Crystal Palace) closes. COURSING : 
Longwood. KENNEL: English Griffon 
and Griffon Belge Clubs Show (Ward’s 
Riding School, Knightsbridge). RAcING : 
Birmingham. 

10 WED—Covursinc: North Tipperary. 
KENNEL: Cruft’s Dog Show (Royal 
Agricultural Hall) opens. RACING: 
Windsor. 

11 THURS—KENNEL: Cruft’s Dog Show 
(Royal Agricultural Hall). Racine: 
Windsor. 

12 FRI—Covursinc: Hockwold and Felt- 
well; Borrisoleigh. KENNEL: Cruft’s 
Dog Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) 
closes. Racinc: Hurst Park. 


13 SAT—FoortTBALL: Association: Third 
Round, F.A. Amateur Cup. Racine: 
Hurst Park. 


15 MON—RacING: 
16 TUES—RaAcING: 


17 WED—CoursINnc: Waterloo 
(Altcar). Racine: Lingfield Park. 


18 THURS—Coursinc: Waterloo 
(Altcar). Racine: Lingfield Park. 


19 FRI—CoursinG : Waterloo Cup (Altcar). 
RacinG : Kempton Park. 


20 SAT—FOoTBALL: Association: Third 
Round, F.A. Cup. Racine: Kempton 
Park. 


22 MON—CoursiING : Balbriggan. RacING: 
Plumpton. 


23 TUES—Coursinc : Southminster ; Bal- 
briggan ; Tralee. HorsE SHow: Shire 
Horse Show (Royal Agricultural Hall), 
opens. 


24 WED—CovuRsSING: Southminster ; 
Tralee ; Glengoole. HorsE SHow : Shire 
Horse Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 


25 THURS—ANGLING: Last Scotch rivers 
open for Salmon fishing. COURSING: 
Sussex Club (Ford). HorsE Snow: 
Shire Horse Show (Royal Agricultural 
Hall). Racine: Sandown Park, 


Manchester. 


Manchester. 


Cup 


26 FRI—CovursINnG: Sussex Club (Ford) ; 
Crohane. HorsE SHow: Shire Horse 
Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) closes. 
Racinc: Sandown Park. 


27 SAT—FoorTBaLL: Association Fourth 
Round, F.A. Amateur Cup. HUNTING: 
Hare Hunting ends. Racinc: Sandown 
Park. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


ut the CLEMAK side fest. S tlasts ety others. IN OTE bow carefully the 
by side with the safety Safest “a af : , CLEMAK is made—the 


; perfection of every detail— 
— offered at a guinea 2 the beautiful finish. Look 
You will then see it is the at the blade—feel its keen 
equal of the other razor— a cutting edge—no other blade 


and cost you 16/- less, could shave your beard more 
Then why pay a guinea ? Shaves Easieet,~ No dull blades. easily than that. 
Clemak Razor and Seven at 
Blades ae 
New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 
Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 
‘Made as well and shaves as well as any CUTLERS, ETC., 
Guinea Razor.” or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 
‘Messrs. W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents. 


FENCING, 


GATES, &c. 


BAYLISS 


JONES & BAYLISS, Ltd., LULL 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Please mention this Magazine, and Cannon St,. LONDON, E.C. 


NOW ON SALE. SECOND EDITION. ANNUAL PART. 


Sporting Chronicle 


RACING UP-TO-DATE 


A Record of FLAT RACING, STEEPLECHASING, Etc. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, also Principal Races in France, 
——from November 24th, 1913 to December 31st, 1914. 


CAREFULLY INDEXED WITH FULL PEDIGREES. 


The Volume also contains : UNOFFICIAL HANDICAPS—RULES OF RACING 

(FLAT AND N.H.)—ENTRIES FoR CLAssic RACEs 1915 (including Irish 

Derby)—RAcING FIXTURES, I9I5—-WINNERS OF GREAT RACES—HIGH- 

PRICED YEARLINGS OF I9I4—WINNING OWNERS, TRAINERS, BREEDERS, 

SIRES, AND JOCKEYS OF I914—OWNERS AND THEIR TRAINERS—JOCKEYS 

AND APPRENTICES (with Masters), and THEIR RIDING WEIGHTS— 
DESCRIPTION OF COURSES, ETC. 


E. HULTON & CO., LTD., Price ] /- By Post, 1/S. 


MANCHESTER. 
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